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REVIEW OF NEW BCOKS. 

Forget Me Not; a Christmas and New Year's | is 

resent for 1827. Edited by F. Shoberl. 
London. Ackermann. 


ance of the sort, is of various merit. 
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were of mighty importance in the hour of their 
noisy gabbling dissipated for ever: ‘* the rest 





silence.” 
The Forget Me Not, like every perform- 
Some of 


TaEsE works, which but a few years ago were| the poetical compositions are extremely sweet 
exotics, have soon: become naturalised in our| and agreeable, and some of the prose articles 
genial literary climate; and, as is often the| pathetic or amusifig. The plates, thirteen in 
case, the transplanted flower blooms more| number, are appropriate and handsomely exe- 
freshly and vigorously in the new soil, than it|cuted,—the designs by R. Westall, Hills, 


did in its original habitat. Assuredly, though 


H. Corbould, Prout, Fradelle, J. Porter, and 


we have seen, we believe, almost every publica.|S. Owen; and the engraving by E. and W. 
tion of the kind which the continent of Europe| Finden, A. W. Warren, C. Heath, H. Le 


produces, we have seen none which surpass in 


Keux, R. W. Smart, and A. Freebairn, — 


variety and beauty thage pretty annuals which | names which are a sufficient warranty for 


have sprung up amongst ourselves. 


excellence. 


There is also an embossed page, 


We are hardly called upon, in fairness, to| an ornament of ay beauty. 
es 


criticise publications of this class. Though 
differing in complexion, form, and character, 


Efforts, not less creditable to Mr. Acker. 


mann, have begn made to render the litera- 


from our own Gazette, they may be reckoned | ture of his, yearly offering equally interesting 
contemporary periodicals; and it would be-jand delightful; and he has succeeded in 
tray a poor and contemptible spirit to treat|making it a graceful remembrancer to pass 
what defectswe might espy in them with | among the kind-hearted and affectionate. The 
envious rancour, or endeavour to misrepre-| pictureyef a stag, by Hills, gazing from the 


sent their merits with base scurrility. 


Ho-| summit of 2 


recipice,, Sus struck us as pos- 


nourable and good feelings are, in our opi-| sessing pectliar simplicity and effect ; and the 
nion, best consulted when we endeavour to| subject has been charmingly illustrated in the 
promote the general interests of literature and | following lines :— 


taste, by pointing out. merits wherever they 
appear ; and, unless the station of an author is 
too high, and his influence in the republic of 
letters too great to admit of passing over his 
errors without doing an injury to the com- 
munity, we.deem.it rather an effect of male- 
volence than a regard to justice in the press 
to be lavish of censure and abuse. A miserable 
trade in falsehood and calumny may, perhaps, 
attract momentary notice to any disreputable 
journal ; but it is vain.to look either for public 
favour or endurance from a system of vulgar 
personality and corrupt depreciation. The 

ty talents required to be spiteful and ma- 
i t speedily find a correct estimate in 
popular opinion; and like the noxious reptiles 
which, having ejeeted their poison, drop down 
harmless and die, the paltry revilers of all who 
fall in their way, having voided their slimy 
venom, become +more impotent. than before, 
and sink into oblivion. We are led to these 
remarks bythe present prevalence of gross 
licentiousness -in -a portion of the periodical 
press ; confined, ‘it is true, to the most obscure 
and wretched productions, whose only hope of 
getting to.be known at all is the hope of 
attracting attention by slander and obscenity ; 
and it is a strong example of the extent to 
which this vile and disgraceful traffic is carried, 
when even so. pleasing and unexceptionable 
a volume as the Forget Me.Not could not 
escape the would-be bitterness of these crawling 
creatures. 


But let us leave them to their unprofitable 
filth and unmanly acrimony, troubling their 
own little puddles of dirt, till a few short days 
or weeks sees them extinct and rotting; their 
dream that they have been inflicting pain on 
sensitive genius or humble worth vanished into 
thin air; and the fond imagining that they 





It is ‘ , and the sky, 
Like a ba, ’ 
Burns crimson and with gold ; 
And ftom out his cloudy hold 
Joyfully breaks:forth the sun, . 
While thing he looks upon 
Seems t as if only born 
For that first glad hour of morn. 


What sweet sound then pass’d along ? 
Twas the skylark’s earliest > 4 
What soft breath is peapew | by 

The wild rose’s waking sigh, 
Breathing odours, as the gale 
Shakes away her dewy veil, 


There are other sights than these, 
Other sounds are on the breeze : 
Hearken to the ba hound, 
Hearken to the bugle’s sound ; 
Horse-tramp, shout, upon the ear, 
Tell the hunter-band are near. 
Sweep they now across the plain— 
Sooth it is a gallant train: 

Many a high-born dame is there; 
Dance their rich curls on the air, 
Catching many a golden hue, 
Catching many a pear! of dew ; 
Flush the colours on their cheek, 
Lovelier than the morning’s break ; 
Scour the young knights far and wide, 
As they would to battle ride, 


Finding, gallant chase, in thee 
Somewhat of war's mimicry. 
Hark! the hunters’ shouts declare 


Rising from his fragrant sleep, 
Whee a thousand wild flowers creep, 
With one sudden desperate spring 
Rushes forth the forest-king, 

Like the pe pee nee the sky, 
Like the wind, when winds are high. 
Far, ere yet the train were near, 
ao away Ant. noble — 

$ rej 

Which might mock the Arab steed. 
As he 'd the forest green, 

Well his pathway might be seen ; 
Many a heavy oaken bough 

Bent before his antler’d brow ; 
Shout and horn rung through the wood— 
Paused he not beside the flood ; 
Foam and flake shone on its blue, 
As the gallant stag dash’d gh. 


PRICE 8d. 


Long or ever mid-day ca’ 

Wearied stopt each ctr dite. 
In some green tree’s content 
But to hear the dgy’s event. 


Still the stag held on his way, 

Careless through what toils if lay, 

Down deep in the tangled dell, 

Or o’er the steep rock’s pinnacle ; 

Stanch the steed, and Bold the knight, 

That would follow such a flight. 

Of the morning’s gallant train 

Few are those who now remain. 

Wearily the brave stag drew 

His deep breath, as on he flew ; 

Heavily his glazed eye 

Seems to seek somewhere to die ; 

All his failing strength is spent— 

Now to gain one si ascent ! 

Up he toils—the height is won— 

*Tis the sea he looks upon. 

Yet upon the breeze are borne 

Coming sounds of shout and horn ; 

The hunters gain the rock’s steep crest— 

Starts he from his moment's rest, 

Proudly shakes his antler’d head, 

As though his defiance said, 

— ! — you pang hell be wate t 
ie proud stag plunges in the 

Seeks and finds f 





th the wave 
Safety, freedom, and a grave.” L. E. L. 


First Love, a dramatic scene, has some fine 
touches, but is too long for quotation: Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Baron Wilson, Miss E. Roberts, 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, the late Mrs. Piozzi,* 
Mr. Croly, Bowles, B. Barton, H. Néele, 
Delta, T. Hood, Bowring, Dr. Booker, D. L. 
Richardson, and other authors, are also dis. 
tinguished as contributors to the poetical 
department. From among these we copy the 
annexed examples. 

«« THE GREEK AND THE TURKMAN, 


A Night Attack by Constantine Paleologus, on a detached 
On of the Troops of Mahomet the Second, at the Siege 
o 


«« The Turkman lay beside the river, 
The wind play'd loose tough bow and quiver, 
The charger on the bank fed free, 
The shield hung glittering from the tree, 
The trumpet, shawm, and atabal, 
Were hid from dew by cloak and pall; 
For long and weary was the way 
The Horpgs had march’d that burning day. 


Above them, on the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler, glow’d the moon, 
Flooding with glory vale and hill, 
In silver —, the mountain-rill, 
The weeping shrub in silver bent, 
A pile of silver stood the tent : 

All coun eet tranquillity, 

All beauty, hill, and tent, and tree. 


There came a sound—'twas like the gush 

When night winds shake the rose’s bush ; 

There came a soun@—"twas like the flow 

Of rivers swell’d snow; 

There e the tread 

Of wolves along the ; 
There came a twas the roar 
Of ocean on its winter shore. 


* Death to the Turk !’ uy the yell; 
On roli’d the thunder peal; 
The Tartar arrows fell like rain, 
They clank’d on helm, and mail, and chain ; 
In blood, in hate, in death, were twined 
Savage and Greek, mad, bleeding, blind 
And on flank, and front, and rear, 


Raged, Constantine, thy thirstiest spear ! 
Brassy and pale, a type of doom, 
Labour’d the moon Through loom ; 
Down plunged her orb—’twas pitchy bight im 
Now, Furkman, turn thy reins for flight! 
On rush’d their thousands through the dark ; 
But in their camp a ruddy Ae > vg 

Like an uncertain meteor, reel’d: ; 





Thy hand, brave king, that firebrand wheel’d* 
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Wild burst the burning element 
O’er man and courser, flag and tent ; 
And th the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 
Like » bloody, foot and fang, 
With ’ stab and falchions’ sweep 
a stunn’d and heap— 
Till - | slave by chief han, 
And all was gore that once was man. 
There's on the Euxine shore— 
Her chivalry al ride no more. 
‘There's wailing on thy hills, Altai, 
For chiefs—the Grecian vultures’ prey ! 
But, Bosphorus, thy silver wave 
The kingliest of her kingly lings” 
ngliest ’ 
For there comes glorious Constantine - 
«* Night-Blowing Flowers. 
** Call back your odours, py Se 
From the night-wind call them back, 
And fold your leaves till the laughing hours 
Come forth on the sunbeam’s track $ 
The lark lies couch’d in his grassy nest, 
And the -bee is gone, 
And all bright, gs are away to rest— 
Why watch ye thus alone? 
Is not your world a mournful one, 
hen your sisters close their eyes, 
And your soft breath meets not a lingering tone 
Of song in the starry skies? 
Take ye no joy in the da - birth, 
When it ‘dines the pa dew? 
And the thousand strains of the forest’s mirth, 
Shall they gladden all but you? 
Shut your sweet bells till the fawn comes out 
On the sunny turf to play, 
And the woodland child, with a fairy shout, 
Goes dancing on his way. 
Nay, let our shadowy beauty bloom 
hen the stars give quiet light; 
And let us offer our faint 
On the silent shrine of night. 


Call it not wasted, the scent we lend 
‘o breeze when no step is nigh Hy 
Oh! thus for ever the earth should send 
Her grateful breath on high ! 


And love us as emblems, night’s dewy flowers, 
Thee aban berechee 9 the Jens of the darkest hours, 
ot wn to Heaven ” 

Among the prose contributions we have read 
with much gratification Amba, the witch’s 
daughter, an African tale, by Mrs. Bowdich ; 
Grace Neville, by Miss Mitford ; a Halloween, 
by David Lyndsay, Esq; the Red-nosed Lieu- 
tenant, a campaigner’s story; the Haunted 
Manor House, by the author of the Duke of 
Mantua ; the attacked Escort, a Spanish scene ; 
and several others. As a variety of a humour, 
cast, and often happy terseness of style, we 
shall make reom for a portion of the Lieutenant 
with the red nose. 

** Five and twenty years ago I was just five 
and twenty years of age; I was thus neither 
young nor old: in addition, I was neither 
handsome ner ugly, neither rich nor poor, 
neither active nor indolent, neither a Socrates 
nor a simpleton. More ordinary men than I 
had been married for love, poorer men had got 
credit and rolled on their carriage wheels till 
it was out, and greater fools had been cabinet 
counsellors, Yet all this did not satisfy me. 
Years had swept , and I was 'y the 
same in point of ity at five and twenty 
that I had been at fifteen. Let no man say 
that the passion for being something or other 
in the world’s eye is an er ona thing. 
Shew me that man, and I shew him my 
Lord A. driving a mail coach, the Earl of B. 
betting at a boxing-match, the Marquis of C. 
the rival of his ewn grooms, and the Duke 
of D. a director of the opera. My antagonist 
has only w look and be convinced; for 
what could throw those patricians into the 
very jaws of public jest, but the passion for 
publicity ? I pondered long upon this, and my 
resolution to do something was at length fixed. 
But the grand difficulty remained—what was 
the thing to be done? what was the grand 
chemin @honneur, the longest stride to the 





temple of fame, the royal road to making a 
figure in one’s generation? The step was too 
momentous to be rashly taken, and I took 
time enough, for I took a year. On my six 
and twentieth birthday I discovered that I 
was as wise and as public as on my birthday 
before, and a year older besides! While I was 
in this state of fluctuation, my honoured uncle 
arrived in town, and called upon me. Let me 
introduce this most excellent and most muti- 
lated man. He had commenced his career in 
the American war, a bold, brave, blooming 
ensign ; what he was now I shall not describe. 
But he had taken the earliest opportunity of 
glory, and at Bunker’s Hill had lost an eye. 
He was nothing the worse as a mark for an 
American rifle; and at Brandywine he had 
the honour of seeing La Fayette run away 
before him, and paid only a right leg as his 
tribute to the victory. My uncle followed on 
the road to glory, gaining a new leaf of laurel 
and losing an additional fragment of himself in 
every new battle, till with Burgoyne he left 
his nose in the swamps of Saratoga ; whence 
having had the good fortune to make his 
escape, he distinguished himself at the siege of 
York Town, ander Cornwallis, and left only 
an arm in the ditch of the rampart. He had 
returned a major, and after lying on his back 
for two years in the military hospital, was set 
at liberty to walk the world on a pair of 
erutches and be called colonél. I explained 
ps! difficulty to this venerable remmant of 
soldiership. ‘ Difficulty!’ cried he, starting 
up on his residuary leg. * I see none whatever. 
You are young, healthy, and hgve the use of 
all your limbs—the Very thing for the army!” 
I glanced involuntarily at his own contributions 
to the field. He perceived it, and retorted ; 
‘ Sir, I know the difference between us, as well 
as if I were the field-surgeon. I should ‘never 
have advised you to march if you had not limbs 
enough for the purpose; but you have your 
complement.’ * And therefore can afford to 
lose them, my good uncle,’ said I. ‘ Nephew,’ 
was the reply, ‘ sneering is no argument, ex- 
cept among civilians. But if a man wants to 
climb at once to a name, let him try the army. 
Have you no estate? why, the regiment is 
your freehold :—have you no education ? why, 
the colour of your coat will stand you in place 
of it with three-fourths of the men and all 
the women :—have no brains? why, their 
absence will never be missed at the mess ; and 
as for the field, not half a dozen in an army 
ever exhibit any pretensions of the’ kind.’ 
This was too flattering a prospect to be over- 
looked. I teok the advice; in a week was 
gazetted into a marchi iment, and in 
another week was on his majesty’s 
transport, No. 10, with a wing of the gallant 
thirty regiment, tacking out of Ports- 
mouth, on our way to Gibraltar. Military 
men have it, that there are three bad passages 
—the slow, the quick, and the neither quick 
nor slow ; pronouncing the two former detest- 
able, the latter ! the storm making a 
man sick of the sea, the calm making him sick 
of himself, a much worse thing ; and the alter- 
uation of calm and storm bringing both sick- 
nesses into one. My first passage was dis- 
tinguished by being of the third order. I found 
my fellow subalterns a knot of good-humoured 
beings, the boys with the habits of men, the 
men with the tricks of boys, all fully impressed 
with the honour of the epaulette, and. thinking 
the man who wore two instead of one the 
most favoured of all things under the sun. We 
at length came in sight of the famous Rock. 
It loomed magnificently from the sea; and 


every glass was to the eye as the lin 
batteries, that looked like yeeth in its old aie 
head, rose grimly out of the waters. The 
veterans of the corps were in high delight, ang 
enumerated with the vigour of grateful reco 
lection the cheapness of the wines, the smug. 
ness of the quarters, and the general Jandable 
and illandible pleasantries of the place. The 
younger listened with the respect due to ex. 
perience, and, for that evening, an old red. 
nosed lieutenant, of whom no man had ever 
thought but as a lieutenant before, became tha 
centre of a circle, a he blue-stocking, sur. 
rounded with obsequious listeners, by virtue of 
his pre-eminent knowledge of every wine-houss 
in the ison. Such is the advantage of 
situation !—nine tenths of mankind, till th 
are placed on the spot of display, what are 

but red-nosed lietttenants ?”’ " mey 

We omit a fight with Spanish gun-hoats, 
and the quarters at Gibraltar, where’ the gar. 
rison were “ like Thiebault in Fréderie’s para. 
dise at Potsdam—we conjugated from morning 
till night the verb ‘ Je m’ennuie, tu t’ennuied, 
il s’ennuie,’ through all its persons, tenses, and 
moods.” At length .they were ordered fot 
Egypt; and the story proceeds. ‘ Never was 
regiment so delighted. We supped together 
upon the news, and drank farewell to Gibraltar 
and confusion to-——~ im bumpers without 
measure. In the very height of our 
my eye dropped upon my old friend’s red nose. 
It served me as a kind of thermometer. | 
observed it diminished of ‘its usual crinison, 
* The spirit has fallen,’ thought I; ‘ there is 
ill luck in the wind.’ I took him aside; but 
he was then too far gone for regular council: 
he only clasped my hand with the fervour of a 
fellow-drinker, and muttéted out, lifting his 
_ with a shaking wrist, * Nothing but com 
oundedly bad brandy in Egypt for love or 
money.” We sailed.” 

A calm is succeeded by a tempest, “ but 
glory,” says the campaigner, “ slipped from us 
on all sides. Wet, weary, half-starved, and 
frightened to death, we darted through every 
nook and channel that had ever figured in the 
history of the Cyclades: left Olympus on the 
one hand, and Ida on the other; 
glimpses of Cos and Scio, Rhodes and Hydra, 
all peering through fog and cloud, and lashed 

sheets of billow and foam. F wished them 

1 ten thousand fathom under water.” They 
are’ shipwrecked on the coast of Caramania, 
and surrounded by natives. “ Soldiers are ne 
great geographers ; the line-leave that business 
to the staff, the staff to the artillery, the artil. 
lery to the engineers, and the engineers to 
Providence. At our council, which was held 
on a row of knapsacks, and with one pair of 
trowsers among its seven sages, it was asserted, 
with equal shew of reason, that we were in 
Africa, in Arabia, in Torkey, and in the Black 
Sea. However, our sheep-skin friends were 
urgent for our departure.” 

“ We finally sailed for Egypt; found the 
French building fortifications on the shore; 
and, like a generous enemy, landed just where 
they had provided for onr reception. But the 
world knows all this already, and I disdain to 
tell what every body knows: but the world 
does not know that we had three -councils of 
war to settle whether the troops should land in 
gaiters or trowsers; and whether they should 
or should not carry three days’ pipeelay and 
blacking in their knapsacks. 
able facts are, we see, often lost for want of 
our being a little behind the curtain. The 
famous landing was the noisiest thing conceiv- 





able, The world at a distance dalled ip the 
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ing: and I havé no inclination 
nét universal opinion. But 

fighting against the sandhills, 

or the sun in his strength ; 

going to the right, or the 

or the rear; wh we were beating or 
beaten, 10 man could have told in two 
minutes after the first shot. It was all cla- 


moat, confusion, bursting of shells, dashing of 
ting of boats, and screams of the 


of smoke as fuliginous as ever rushed from 
fornace: tnder this ‘ blanket of the dark,’ 
we pulled on, landed, fought, and conquered ; 
and for ouf triumph, had every man his length 
of excellent sand for the night, the canopy of 
heaven for his tent, and the profoundest ourses 
of the commissariat for his supper. On we 
went, day after day, fighting the French, starv- 
ing, and scorching, till we found them in our 
before day break, on the memorable 21st 

of March. We fought them there as men fight 
in the pit of a theatre, every one for himself: 
the French, who are great tacticians, and never 
but for science’ sake, grew tired before 
fan Bull, who fights for the love of the 
thing. The Frenchman fights but to manceuvre, 
the Englishman manouvres but to fight. So, 
as Manw@uvring was out of the question, we 
carried the affair all after our own hearts. 
But this victory had eh pee for it cost the 
army its brave old ge’ , and it cost me my 
éld redsnosed lieutenant. We were standing 
within half a foot of each other, in front of thé 
little ruin where the French Invincibles made 
a last struggle: they fired a volley before they 
threw themselves on their knees, according to 
the national custom of earning their lives, 
when I saw my unlucky friend tumbled head 
over heels, and stretched between my legs. 
There was no time for thinking of him then: 
the French were hunted out, /a bayonette dans 
le oul; we followed—the battle of Alexandria 
was won, and our part of the success was, to 
be marched ten miles off, to look after some of 
their fragments of . We found nothing, 
of course ; for neither in defeat nor in victory 
does the Frenchman ever forget himself. In 
our bivouac the thought of the lieutenant came 
over me; in the heat of the march I could not 
havé thought of any thing mortal but my own 
parched throat arid crippled limbs. Absurd as 
the old subaltern was, I ‘ could have better 
spared a better man:’ we had been throwi 
in some strange ways; and as the 

my meditations, I determined to re- 

see what was become of the man with 

nose. Leave was easily obtained ; for 

re was something of the odd féeling for 
- that. a regiment has for one of those 
madmen who sometimes follow its 
drums in a ragged uniform and formidable hat 
and feather. it was lueky for the lieutenant 
that I rode hard, for I found him as near # 
premature exit as ever hero was. A working 
party had already made his last bed in the 
sand ; and he was about to take that possession 
which no ejectment will disturb, when I felt 
some throbbing about his heart. The soldiers 
insisted, that as they were ordered out for the 
purpose of inhuming, they should go through 
with their work. But if they were sullen, I 
Was résolute ; and I prevailed to have the sub- 
ject deferred to the hospital. After an infinity 
of doubt, I saw my old friend set ou his legs 
again. But my labour seemed in vain: life 
Was going out; the doctors prohibited the bot- 
Ue; and the lieutenant felt, like Shylock, that 
his life was taken away, when that was taken 


* by whieh he did live.’ He resigned himself 
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to die with the composure of an ancient philo-| began to conceive so good an opinion of the 
sopher. The night before I marched for Cairo,| stranger, that he offered him his danghier, 
I sat an hour with him. He was a chan with a handsome portion of buffaloés, in miar- 
man, talked more rationally than I had believed | riage. The offer was deétlined ; but African 
within the possibility of brains so many years | offence is a formidable thing, and, after having 
adust with port; expressed some rough grati-| had a ¢arbine-load of balls discharged one night 
tude for my trouble about him, and ffnally}through his door, he thought it advisable to 
gave me a letter to some of his relatives in| leave the neighbourhood of his intended father- 
England. The regiment was on its march at|in-law. [I am not about to astonish the world, 
|} daybreak ; we made our way to Cairo, took} and throw unbelief on my true story, by saying 
possession, wondered at its filth, admired its | that the lieutenant has since drunk of nothing 
grand mosque, execrated its water, its provi-|but the limpid spring. Whatever were his 
sions, and its population; were marched back | Mussulman habits, he resumed his native tastes 
to storm Alexandria (where I made all possible | with the force of nature. Port still had tempta- 
}séarch for the lieutenant, but in vain); were] tions for him; but prudence, in thé shape of 
saved the trouble by the capitulation of the|the matron sister and the pretty nieces, was 
French ¢ weré émbarked, landed at Portsmouth|at hand, and, like Sancho’s physician, the 
just oné P sng from our leaving it, and, a8 it| danger and the glass vanished at a sign from 
pleased the wisdom of Napoleon and the folly} those gentle magicians. Our chief anxiety 
of out ministry, were disbanded. I had no| arose from the good fellowship of the colonel. 
reason to complain; for though I had been| He had settled within a field of us, and his 
shipwrecked and starved, sick and wounded, Ij evenings were spent by our fire-side. He had 
had left neither my life nor my legs behind. | been, by the chances of service, once on cam- 
Others had been less lucky; and from the|paign with the lieutenant ; and all campaigners 
losses in the regiment I was now a captain. | know, that there is no freemason sign of friend- 
One day, in looking over the reliques of my | ship equal to that of standing to be shot to- 
baggage, a letter fell out: it was the red-nosed| gether. But there was an unexpected pre- 
lieutenant’s. My conscience reproached me, | servative in this hazardous society. The colonel 
and I believe for the moment my face was as | was incapable of exhibiting in the centre of his 
red as his nose. I delivered the letter; it was | countenance that living splendour which made 
received by a matron at the head of three of| Falstaff raise Bardolph to the honour of his 
the prettiest maidens in all Lancashire, the|admiral; he could ‘ carry no lantern in his 
country of beauty,.a blonde, a brunette, and aj poop.’ If envy could have invaded his generous 
younger one who was néither, and yet seemed | soul, it would have arisen at the old, restored 
alternately both. I liked the blonde and the} distinction of his comrade. He watched over 
brunette infinitely; but the third F did not| his regimen; kept him to the most judicious 
like, for I fell in love with her, which is a very} allowance of claret; and the red nose of the 
different thing. The lientenant was her uncle ; | lieutenant never flamed again.” 

and, regretted as his habits were, this family 
circle had much to say for his generosity. : 
Mary’s hagel eyes made a fool of me, and 1} Noles and Reflections during a Ramble in Ger- 
asked her hand that they might make a fool of} many. By the Author of “ Recollections 
no one élsé. The colonel without the nose was} in the Peninsula,” “* Sketches of India,” 
of course invited to the wedding, and he was} ‘‘ Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and 
in such exultation, that éither the blonde or| Italy,” and “‘ Story of a Life.” 8vo, Pp. 400. 
the brunette might have been my aunt if she London, 1826. Longman, Rees, Orme, 
pleased. But they exhibited no téndency to] Brown, and Greén. 

this gay military Torso, and the colonel was} THE enumeration of preceding works given in 
forced to content himself with the experience] the title-page will recall to the memory of 
of his subinissive nephew. The wedding day | readers, that they are indebted for this volume 
eame: the three sisters looked prettier than|to an author whose agreeablé writings have 
ever in their vestal white. Thé éolonel gavé}already dissipated mahy a weary hour. His 
the bride away, and in tlie tearg and congratu-} Notes and ections on Germany are well 
lations of this most melancholy of all happy{ adapted to fulfil the same purpdésé ; and his 
éeremenies Mary chose her fate. We returned | volume bélobg’ to that pleasing class which 
to dinner, and were seated, all smiles, when | happily unite the philosophical and the amusing, 
the door opened, and in walked—the red-nosed | are perused without much effort of the mind, 
lieutenant! Had I seén, like Brutus, ‘ the}and convey feeliigs of reo pee without 
‘immortal Julius’ ghost,’ I could not havé been} making very strong or perliaps very lasting 
‘more amaged. But nature was less doubting: | impressions. ‘‘ .The conclusion of this light 
ithe matron threw herself into his arms; thé| volume” (says Captain Sherer) ‘* mist, I feel, 
‘blonde and the brunette claspéd each a hand; } be that in which nothing is contluded. I was 
and my bright-eyed wife forgot her conjugal} desirous of seeing Germany for myself, and I 
|duties, and seemed to forget that I was in the} have seen it. I have only venturéd to givé 
world. There was indeed some reason for} brief notices of what I saw, and to mingle with 
doubt: the man before us was fat and florid}them those’ reflections which thé scenes I 
enough, but the essential distinction of his | looked upon tomy mind. Gérmany 
physiognomy had lost its regal hne. All this, } had bedn, to my fancy, thé’ region of ro- 
however, was explained by degrees. After my e§ her warrior population, and her fair- 
departure for Cairo, he had been given over by feyed ‘women, had up matiy a picture 
the doctors; and, sick of taking physic, and} painted by the mind’s pencil in her musing 
determining to die in his own way, he had fhours. I had aléady seen all her armies in 
himself carried up the Nile. The change of }¢eview array; I wanted to sée thent scattered 
air did something for him—the absence of the about their native comftry fa such groups and 
doctors perhaps more. He domesticated him-} occupations as belong to I wantéd to 
self among the peasants above the cataracts, }look upon those women of Germany to whose 
drank catnel’s milk, ate rice, wore a haick, flot it has not unfféqu ' t6 cbticeal to. 
jand rode a’ buffalo, Port was inaccessible, and }day a vanquished friend, to 786 to-morrow 
|idate-brandy was not to his taste. Health forced fa Victorious foe ; to suecdur thé of all 








‘itself on him; and the sheik of the district}parties; to have her heart We Worsn, 
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in a thousand ways, and to be placed in situa- 
tions where love could only breed despair. 
wanted to see those German youths, who, in 
the strange and frequent changes of alliance in 
their distracted country, found the tie of pri- 
vate friendship suddenly broken by the voice 
of war ; and the man whom their soul loved 
opposed to them in the front of battle. The 
theatré of these battles, the site of the camps 
where contending armies lay, of the cities in 
which they were cantoned, the amusements 
which the day’s halt gave them opportunities of 
sharing for a first, a last, an only time, the pro- 
menades on which they may have walked, and 
the gardens in which their bands may have 
gathered involuntary groups of listeners during 
the short sojourn : these, and such like, were 
my trifling objects; and, perhaps, it was not 
altogether without a secret wish to gather ma- 
terials of scenery and of portraits, which might 
give truth and interest to some proposed fic- 
tions ; for military life would weave well into 
the woof, and have shades as well as lights, 
dark as the lover of peace could desire them to 
be, and bright as to the brave, the ardent, and 
the young, they ever must appear. Whether 
T shall ever venture on the task, I know not. 
* Man proposeth, God disposeth.’ * 

The character of the work may be gathered 
from this description, though we can hardly 
take the author’s phrase, that his “ objects” 
were ‘ trifling.” If they were so, we may 
truly say, that he has treated of them not in 
a trifling manner. On the contrary, he is 
rather too much inclined to be sentimental, 
and even religious—qualities excellent in their 
kind, but which fatigue if too often repeated 
in productions belonging more strictly to ano- 
ther genus: a tour has no more business to 
be a moral essay, than a religious tract has to 
be a voyage of discovery. In his picturesque 
traits, we consider the author to have been 
far more successful: some of these are beauti- 
ful, and, indeed, all that he has done is cha- 
racterised by good sense and good feeling. 
This it shall now be our duty to exemplify, 
and shew how profitably Capt. S. spent the 
year 1825. 

Passing, however, rapidly through parts of 
Holland and the Netherlands, it was to be ex. 
pected that a military man would visit the field 
of Waterloo. Capt. S. did so; and he draws a 
vivid picture of a roll-call, which comes home 
to the heart. 

** Hougoumont is still a ruin, and many of 
the trees that were in front of it have been 
cutdown. The aspect of the spot, therefore, is 
somewhat altered. The terrace remains, as do 
two damp and ruined alcoves, which have never 
since that day been used as such pleasant places 
are meant to be. The orchard is still green 
and fruitful; a yard, with some repaired out- 
houses, is occupied by the servants of the farm ; 
and a poor woman, with two children, having 
smiling eyes and red cheeks, came out to receive 
the cus gift. I could well image to my- 
self the hot assault and obstinate. defence of 
this t; and I thought upon the scene it 
must havepresented that evening. The thirsty 
wounded, and those mournful roll-calls, where 
the serjeants pause at many names in succes- 
sion, and the manly and prompt ‘ Here,’ in 
familiar tones, is listened for, and waited for 
in vain,—to be heard never again.” 

As some of our heroes on that glorious occa- 
— ee from yg ee to the battle 
strife, we ougoumont to the 
ball-room 


corum ; it is one which always gives a reflected 


I — toa middle-aged man, not theless sweet 


somewhat sobered by the knowledge of 
the incredible swiftness with which the spring- 
time of life hurries by. It seems but yesterday 
to most men of my age and profession, that 
we could journey twenty miles to an assembly, 
dance the short night away, and back to the 
early muster of the troops; but twenty years 
have flown by with us with all since that 
yesterday; yet I hope that we are none of us 
so churlish grown as to dislike an occasional 
ball, if it were only to see ‘ lamps shining o’er 
fair women and brave men,’ and. hearts 
beating happily. But this ball had the charm 
of novelty,—a German assembly, a circle of 
waltzers. I bear testimony, from attentive 
observation on this evening, to the extreme 
propriety and decorum with which the Ger- 
mans dance this their national figure. I take 
the dance to be one of very great antiquity, as 
great, perhaps, as the very commencement of 
men and women joining in the dance together. 
The sacred dance of the East was entirely 
confined to the service of the temple, and 
mingled with their idolatrous rites, and is 
undoubtedly of the highest origin; but this I 
take to be the genuine offspring of the ancient 
German camps and settlements, where, before 
their huts, youth and damsel clasped each 
other, and moved in rude circlings to sound 
and song. The waltz, however, transplanted, 
becomes another thing, and is no longer the 
German dance. In Spain, for example, the 
dark beauties of the south transfuse into it all 
the warmth of their climate, and all .the 
indolent voluptuousness of their natures. In 
England, again, Ihave noticed, from causes 
which it would not be difficult to trace, the 
waltz assumes a character either of great 
awkwardness and painful constraint, or of a 
bold, unblushing indecency,. braving all cen- 
sure. Here it was not so: in points like these 
we are all the creatures of custom, and pro- 
bably to the eye of the unaccustomed German 
many parts of our old country dances may 
have appeared to have improprieties greater 
than his own. To him the waltz is customary 
and innocent; to us at home in Old England 
it neither is nor ought to be regarded as 
innocent, and will, I trust, never gain esta- 
blished favour. I have only spoken thus 
because the Germans are taunted with their 
passion for this dance, as if it stained and de- 
moralised their whole country. I observed 
that such a thing as a lounger, or an insipid, 
who will not join in the dance, is not tolerated 
among them; for, in the cotillion part, a 
couple break out from the large circle, and 
setting to any bystander, he is led off to a 
waltz movement, before he has time to ungird 
his sword. Again, they have a custom, in 
parts, of taking each, from the assembled 
circle, the lady or gentleman of their choice, 
for one tour of waltzing, quitting for the time 
their actual partner ;—a most pleasant privi- 
lege. I was exceedingly interested: the girls 
appeared to me to have great simplicity and 
frankness of manner; and there seemed an 
absence of all encumbering vanities in their 
dress. The music of the waltz has turns and 
cadences of a character most soft, most sweet ; 
and where two hearts beat with a strong 
youthful attachment towards each other may 
certainly minister delightfully, and not with- 


out danger, to the silent language of the eye. 


I thought of all this as I looked on the cheer- 


fully innocent smiles all round me, and re- 
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pleasures as they were hurried about, under 
one’ banner or another, to scenes of combat 
and death. I have dwelt too long on this, but 
the young and their pleasures are dear tome % 
moreover, such a picture belongs essentially 
to the aspect of German society.” 

At Rastadt (he continues) “I went to see 
the small chateau called Favorite, built about a 
century ago by the Margravine Sibyl Augusta ; 
it is a pretty place, and rewards a visit. There 
is a cool hall in the middle of the building 
lighted from above, and adorned with four 
fountains. The apartments are none of them 
large, but they are fitted up in various and not 
unpleasing tastes ; some tiled with china, some 
painted, some tapestried, some embroidered by 
the hand of the margravine herself and the 
ladies of her small court. There is one little 
chamber, the walls of which are entirely 
covered with looking-glass, japan gilt panelling 
and a vast number of miniatures. Many of 
these are full-length forms, representing’ the 
margravine and her husband in masquerade 
dresses ; some rich and gorgeous, as Turkish 
and Spanish; others prettily or joyously 
imagined, as these of hay-makers, reapers, 
shepherds, vine-dressers. But the kitchen is 
the true cabinet of curiosities, all things in it 
are in a character so fanciful and freakish, 
The cook’s idol or dumb assistant is repre. 
sented by a wooden figure, a bloated, fat, squab 
of a gourmand; his huge paunch conceals 
numerous small drawers for holding spices and 
other rich ingredients of gout-giving condi. 
ments. Near it hangs a painted board, where, 
in compartments, the various materials for all 
high-seasoned and savoury dishes are duly dis- 
played to assist the bewildered memory of that 
busiest and most important of personages, a 
head cook. In the closets and cupboards here 
you find glass and china of every sort and 
quality then known, and of various whimsical 
shapes. For instance, glass animals or mon- 
sters perform the part of cruets, and among 
the glasses for wine are numbers as quaint in 
form, and as capacious, as the Bear of Brad- 
wardine. There is also a complete table service 
of china-ware, the cover of each dish repre. 
senting that which is served up within, as 
turkey, peacock, wild-fowl, boar’s head, arti- 
chokes, asparagus, cabbages. Two of these 
last, the large white-headed sort, and the 
rough green savoy, are done so inimitably, 
that they might, at a little distance, deceive 
the eye. It is impossible not to image to one’s 
self the kind and playful merriment of the 
feast where these dishes made their first 
appearance.” 

Proceeding ‘‘ on the road from Baden to 
Strasburg I was in a carriage with a chance. 
collected party. We met a young man with a 
knapsack on his back, very well-louking, and 
decently clad, who ran by our side, and 
stretched forth his hat for alms. No English- 
man is slow to give the casual sixpence, but he 
rejects at once a petitioner of such appearance, 
and with a feeling of anger or contempt. A 
German in the carriage, to judge from externals 
penurious in his habits, questioned and relieved 
him. My curiosity was excited, and the grati- 
fication of it tended to correct a feeling of pre- 
judice which had arisen out of ignorance, and 
which I rejoiced to have removed. He told me 
that it was the custom, throughout Germany, 
for young men learning a trade to travel for 
two or three years, taking journey-work in 
different towns or cities in their route, before 
they settled in their calling at home; that it 
often happened they were disappointed of ob- 





taining labour, and not unfrequently had ta 
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journey long distances dependent on the 
iiberality of those whom they met, or of the 
town where they passed the night. This it 
was delightful to know, as it henceforth became 
a pleasure and a duty to assist them. I like 
not the system ; for I think that it must very 
much unsettle the habits of young mechanics, 
that it exposes them, at a very dangerous age, 
to great temptation, and that it frequently 
subjects them to a state of need not favourable 
either to a becoming spirit of independence or 
to steady industry. It must be confessed, 
however, that there is nothing of the mean 
suppliant in their application ; the hat is taken 
off, and the question is asked in a plain, frank 


. manner, and seldom in vain; for the Germans 


are a most friendly, generous, and a very con- 
siderate people.’ 

“ Qur first halt for refreshment on the road 
to Friburgh was at a small town, the name of 
which I have forgotten, though I well remem- 
ber how the aspect of the long old street de- 
lighted me. Its quaint fronts and its numer- 
ous bay-windows are striking features, although 
these last might be judged useless to all such 
old women as delight in sitting at them, for 
not a human being was moving in that street 
save ourselves ; not a boot-tramp, not an urchin 
at play, or a child crying; not a girl tripping 
todraw water: by the way, the German girls 
in this part of the world do not trip, but they 
plant a foot, and that none of, the smallest, 
firm, flat, and heavily on the earth. The inn 
where we alighted was distinguished, even in 
this old place, by superior antiquity of front, 
being richly ornamented with old black carved 
wood-work. ‘The landlord came to the door, 
not out, and saluted us; then asked the driver, 
while we were descending, if we spoke Ger- 
man, and if we wanted dinner; which last 
question he repeated to us as we entered the 
house, and being replied to in the affirmative, 
he walked slowly to order it. The room was 
quite a picture:—several old heavy tables; 
long, old, black settles against the walls, and a 
few solid wooden chairs made to outlast many 
a generation of smokers. Some coarse young 
boors were drinking at one table, an old way- 
faring man taking ein zuppen at another; 
while a third was slowly and deliberately cover- 
ed with a clean white napkin for us. This the 
old hostess, who was engaged in the middle of 
the room mangling great quantities of house- 
hold lmen at a heavy press of black wood, 
delivered to him from a countless store in 
which she seemed to pride herself, and then 
resumed her occupation with a plain unbustling 
alr. Now, for travellers, who go to see, this 
kind of thing is most pleasant,—for those (and 
there are many) who go to make a little parade 
and display, it must be somewhat mortifying. 
Ourselves ‘at one table, our driver at another, 
the old wayfaring man, the young boors, were 
all served with like attention of manner. Our 
fare was good, our wine excellent. The host 
said a word at one table, a ‘ guten appetite’ at 
another, and then chatted with his wife, who 
quietly mangled piece after piece, and looked 

t the room with the air that she would if 
a set of children were feeding before her ;—ac- 
knowledged objects of her care, but to whom 
she did not feel responsible. The masters of 
these kind of country inns in Germany are 
often Tepresented by travellers as surly, defi- 
Cent in courtesy, and unwilling to accommo- 

®» It is not impossible that some of them, 
having suffered not a little from haughty 
exacting travellers, may intrench themselves 
against impertinence by a sullen demeanour, 
and that a few scattered individuals may here, 
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as in all countries, be dull or brutal; but thus, 
generally, to characterise the German landlord 
is unfaithful, and not fair. The truth is, the 
man feels himself the master of his own house; 
he receives strangers without obsequiousness, 
without any very eager desire to pick their 
pockets, but as a plain host ready to supply 
their wants when made acquainted with them; 
and if, while they are under -his roof, he likes 
their manner, his own will, in some degree, 
warm up to it. Such was the impression I 
received, and I found it repeatedly confirmed.” 

* Beautiful,”’ he tells us in another part, * is 
the drive, and the small town of Stertzingen, 
for cleanliness and brightness, and an aspect 
all its own, delights, but defies description. 
Shame to me that I have lost the note with 
the name of its none-such inn. Though I am 
never likely to forget the house, yet cannot I 
tell any one who may ramble after me whether 
it be a Rose, or a Crown, or a Goldnen Lion, 
that hangs dangling before it. Here was an 
elderly landlady, a pattern of kind hospitality 
and motherly propriety, two fair daughters, 
clean and modest, and a stout and trusty kel- 
lerin, with black petticoat of ample folds, and 
keys enough, in number and size, for the 
warder of a castle. Her guardianship, how. 
ever, is not over turrets and dungeons, but 
over closets and cellars, wines and meats, fruits 
and preserves, and all household comforts. 
There is no feature about the inns of the 
Tyrol more remarkable than the,kellerin: she 
is a personage of the first importance; she 
makes all charges, and receives all payments ; 
for which purpose she wears a large leathern 
pocket, or purse, which, like the tradesman’s 
till, is emptied each evening. She is intrusted 
with all the household stores ; she brings each 
traveller his meal, and blesses it ; she brings 
him his wine-cup, and it is yet the custom, 
with all old Tyrolers, that she should, at least, 
put her lips to it. Sheis - addressed with 
kindness; ‘ Mein kind,’ ‘My child,’ is the 
common phrase ; and it is varied in warmth and 
tenderness, according to accidental circum- 
stances. It is sometimes endearing, as, ‘ Mein 
schines kind,’ * My pretty child ;’ ‘ Mein herz,’ 
‘My heart ;’ Mein schatz,’ ‘ My treasure.’ 
In general, however, although I have seen 
some of great beauty, the kellerin is a stout 
coarse active woman, with a frank readiness of 
service in her manner, and a plain pride of 
station,—the pride of being trustworthy. It 
may be supposed that these phrases are not 
always used without some lightness by youth- 
ful travellers; yet is there a manner of em- 
ploying them without any impropriety, and the 
very utterance is a pleasure, they beget so mhuch 
kindliness and good humour.” 

It is in this delightfully sketchy way that 
our countryman makes us intimate with Ger- 
man travelling; and if he does not enter so 
fully into matters as his predecessor Mr. 
Russel, he at least contrives to gratify us by 
his lively pictures and glowing scenes. From 
his own habits, he is prone to notice the mili- 
tary whenever they are presented to him for 
observation ; and in this respect his volume is 
not only interesting to soldiers, but entertain- 
ing to the general reader. We copy an anec- 
dote or two. 

“© The scenery between Riva and Roveredo 
is exceedingly wild, and the road is very lonely. 
Roveredo is rather a busy-looking place, and 
their principal trade is in silk. All this coun- 
try brings back to the mind the early and most 
honourable triumphs of Bonaparte: here he 
laid the foundation of his fame and fortune. 
I remember that the first picture I ever saw of 
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Napoleon represented him in a general’s uni- 
form, at full length; with the subscription : 
Cui laurus eternos honores 
Italico peperit triumpho. 

A truth which few, even of his enemies, have 
disputed, if the reference of it be limited to his 
exploits as a general. The violence done to 
property in that war must not all be chargeable 
to his memory, though, as he was the com- 
mander of an army, which he was left by the 
jealousy of the French government to clothe, 
pay, and feed as he could, of course the sufferers 
affixed their curse on him. It is related that 
as Bonaparte was one evening conversing cour- 
teously with an Italian lady, she took some 
flower or trifle from his hand playfully: ‘ Gi 
Italiani,’ said the general, smiling, ‘ sono tutti 
Ladroni.’ ‘ Non tutti, mas buona parte,’ was 
her ready and severe retort. Nevertheless, in 
the ‘north of Italy his name is often accom- 
anied by a benediction. It has been said of 
him, * There was greatness in the general, 
greatness in the consul: the emperor was 
only mighty.” 

‘** The man who served me during my stay 
at Inspruck had been at Mantua when Hofer 
was put to death, and saw him shot. He was 
anItalian of the regular indolent domestique de 
place character, roused, as he described it, by 
the running past of an idle crowd, and the cries 
that a man was to be shot: some designating 
him as the great robber, some the mountaineer 
with the long beard, some the traitor, some the 
rebel. He told me that Hofer walked pale and 
praying, but very firmly; that he gave his 
watch, just before the fatal moment, into the 
hands of a bystander, as a legacy to his family, 
and died easily :—a better head and a worse 
heart, and Hofer would not thus have died. A 
Tyrolese gentleman told me that during a great 
part of the time of that insurrection, Hofer was 
very unhappy, by finding himself involved in 
the administering of so many affairs of which 
he knew nothing. His great adviser was a 
priest, and among his minor advisers another, 
who, it is whispered, finally betrayed him. 
Even Hofer could not escape the charge of 
injustice, nor perhaps the real though uninten- 
tional commission of it. To a person who 
appeared before him on behalf of a friend who 
had been taken up and put into prison, his 
reply was, * Your friend cannot be a good man, 
or without fault in this matter, or he would not 
bein prison: but it is fair to add, the coun- 
sellor priest was at his elbow; for it does not 
sound like the character of a man who, long be- 
fore the insurrection, was continually appealed 
to by his countrymen as a just arbitrator, as one 
who would hear both sides, say what in his 
conscience he thought, and from whose decision 
they cared not to appeal. The fate that lifts a 
man into a situation of high responsibility may 
bring him fame, and high renown, and lasting 
gratitude,—but it will deny him peace, till he 
finds it in the silent grave.” 

From Buonaparte and Hofer, the digression 
is not much to Vienna, and the son of the 
former. 

‘** The palace of Schoenbrunn is a handsome, 
cheerful residence; its halls, staircases, and 
apartments, spacious and noble. The gardens 
are very beautiful, and well laid out. There 
is a fine ornamental biilding in them, called 
the Gloriette. It is a stately pillared portico, 
open, with a saloon above, and a terrace on 
the roof: it shines afar, and is seen many 
miles distant. The spot in the garden that 
most interested me, was a small plot of en- 
closed ground, which is tilled and looked 
after by young Napoleon, who generally res 











sides with his governor in this palace. I na- 
turally looked in the of a hoy for 
flowers and plants, but his fancy has been for 
the growing of potatoes. His amusement, the 
gardener told me, was to try if he could not so 
train the tops of the plant as to dispose them 
into some beauty; and that when he dug his 
crop, he carried hig potatoes as a present, of 
his own rearing, for the table of the emperor, 
his grandfather, who is represented as being 
very fond of him. All persons about the pa- 
lace spoke of the youth with evident attach- 
ment. I visited his apartments; they were 
plainly furnished, and his escritoire bore marks 
of its belonging to a young task-writing stu- 
dent, I saw also in this same palace the small 
secluded cabinet gccupied by Napoleon him- 
self; where, as the old servant, who, together 
with his own domestics, was in waiting on him 
during his stay at Schoenbrunn, told me, he 
was wont to read and write for hours alone, 
and where he is said first to have seen the 
portrait of Maria Louisa, whom he afterwards 
demanded for his bride. There are several 
drawings in this cabinet, which hung in it at 
that time, and hang there still. They are exe- 
cuted by different princesses of the Austrian 
imperial family, giving proof that they were 
quiet in their tastes and pursuits; and they 
must have reproved the conqueror every time 
he looked on them, for driving away so happy 
a family from their favourite residence. Al- 
most all the time that I was at Vienna, young 
Napoleon was staying in the neighbourhood of 
Presburg with the emperor, and I sadly feared 
that I should have no opportunity of seeing 
him. He came in, however, to the palace in 
the city for two or three days; and before his 
return an event occurred, which, as it caused 
him to appear on a public occasion, enabled me 
to see under circumstances, to my cast of 
thought, peculiarly interesting. News arrived 
in the capital, that the worthy King of Bavaria 
had died most suddenly. The usual orders 
were immediately given for performing funeral 
ceremonies, in honour of his memory, in the 
private chapel of the The young Na- 
poleon, and a brother of the emperor, being 
the only members of the imperial family pre- 
sent in the city, assisted at these honours. 
There was a vigil service the first evening, 
and a grand mass and requiem on the morrow. 
¥ wag present at both; the court only at the 
first. In the centre of the chapel a kingly 
crown and a ducal cap lay glittering upon a 
black pall, which coyered a raised (pageant) 
bier. Innumerable tall and massive church 
candlesticks, of silver, were ranged around the 
bier ; and the thick pale torches shed on it their 
white and sickly rays. A row of priests stood, 
with their clasped hands pointed in prayer, on 
one side ; a rank of the life, or palace guards, 
in scarlet clothing, leaned upon their halberts 
on that cppoeita, At the head of the bier, some 
twenty officers of the Hungarian grenadiers, 
and two or three husgar officers, who accompa- 
nied the commander of the garrison, stood closely 
grouped. A few persons of distinction sat in pri- 
vate pews in a gallery above, that have glasewin- 
dows looking down into thechapel. Among these, 
in a pew by himself, next that of the emperor’s 
brother, was the young Napoleon. He leaned 
from the open window during the service ; his 
complexion is very fair, his forehead good, the 
lower part of his face short and rounded ; his 
nose not ver prominent, but well-sha 

The colour of his eyes I could not distinguish, 


and, except for moments, saw him only in 
pretles but he impresses you as a very good- 
ooking, geutleman. 


-like boy, with an sppear- 
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ance and manner somewhat beyond his age. 
His hands were together, and he 
seemed to take that feeling interest in the 
scene, which is alike natural and becoming in a 
youth of fifteen. The solemnity of the service, 
and the sweetness of the singing, were, per- 
haps, the only things that moved or occupied 
hig young mind ; and yet it is more than pro- 

that he would know, and might, at such 
a moment, have remembered, that, but for his 
father, these obsequies might have been elec-. 
toral, and not regal; that the kingly crown 
upon that bier was the gift of that father, when 
he decreed that the Elector of Bavaria should 
wear one. The regal honours and powers 
which he had bestowed had outlived his own, 
even in life ; and in death he himself had lain 
down in the grave of an exile. The son might 
remember, that no such requiem was sung over 
the distant tomb of that father; but that the 
enemies who had guarded him living, and who 
could not deny him the funeral of a soldier, 
guarded him dead. All this he might remem- 
ber, and might secretly vow to see his father’s 
bones yet deposited in a fitting sepulchre. I 
admit, however, that all this is not very pro- 
bable; for I learn that le is bred up in a par- 
ticularly quiet way, is little on horseback, and 
seldom or ever seen among the troops, or 
encouraged in any martial tastes. Circum- 
stance, however, brings about strange and 
miraculous changes in, or rather developments 
of, human character ; and the stirring trumpet 
may yet sound, which shall awake in the 
bosom of this youth the stern and ambitious 
spirit of his father.” 

With the quotations we have made we 
might conscientiously leave this volume to its 
good fortune with the public; but a few mis- 
cellaneous extracts will, we are sure, not be 
ill-placed in our columns, while, at the same 
time, they do greater justice to a very agree- 
able author; and for these we shall @ room 
next Saturday. 





Our Village. Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford, Author 
of * Julian,” a Tragedy. Vol. 2. G. B. 
Whittaker. London, 1826. 

Very cordial wag the praise we bestowed on 

the first little volume of this name which, 

redolent with sunshine, springs, and flowers, 
came quite like an hour in April on our 
critical career. No less cordial is the welcome 
we give its successor—indeed we think we 
like the last best; there are more of social 
sketches, those well-outlined characters in 
which our author excels. Miss Mitford is one 
of the most original writers of the present 
day; she has sought subjects of interest where 
they are surest to be found, not in improbable 
incident, not in over-coloured narrative, but in 
the true and simple occurrences of life, facts 
and feelings which come so home to every one, 
and seem so actual and natural, that at first 
justice is scarcely done to the humour and the 
talent with which they are brought forward. 
But we must introduce our readers to this 
place of pleasant pictures; the only difficulty 
is selection. We recognise many old favourites ; 
and in our writing age, one should read by 
steam to keep pace with the periodicals: we 
can only hope the following sketch will be as 
sow ani ee etirantive tp open as it has been 


to us. 
“* Early Recollections. My Godfather’s Ma- 
newuvering.—I have said that my dear godfather 








was a great matchmaker. One of his exploits 
in this way, which oocurred during my second 





AND 


visit to him and Mrs. Evelyn, I am now about 
to relate, Amongst the many distant couging 
to whom I was introduced in that northern 
region, was a young kingwoman of the name of 
Hervey—Luey Hervey—an orphan heiress of 
considerable fortune, who lived in the same 
town and the same street with my godfather, 
under the protection of a lady who had been 
the governess of her childhood, and continued 
with her as the friend of her youth. Sooth to 
say, their friendship was of that tender and 
sentimental sort at which the world, the wicked 
world, is so naughty as to laugh. Miss Reid 
and Miss Hervey were names quite as insepar- 
able as goose and apple-sauce, or tongue and 
chicken, They regularly made their appear. 
ance together, and there would have appeared 
I know not what of impropriety in ing of 
either singly ; it would have looked like a tear. 
ing asunder of the ‘ double cherry,’ respecting 
which, in their case, even the ‘ seeming parted’ 
would have been held too disjunctive a phrase, 
so tender and inseparable was their union; 
although, as far as resemblance went, no simile 
could be more inapplicable. Never were two 
people more unlike in mind and person. Lucy 
Hervey was a pretty little woman of six and 
twenty; but from a delicate figure, delicate 
features, and a most delicate complexion, look. 
ing much younger. Perhaps the total absence 
of strong expression, the mildness and simpli- 
city of her countenance, and the artlessness 
and docility of her manner, might conduce to 
the mistake. She was a sweet gentle creature, 
generous and affectionate, and not wanting in 
sense; although her entire reliance on her 
friend’s judgment, and constant habit of obe- 
dience to her wishes, rendered the use of it 
somewhat rare, Miss Reid was a tall awkward 
woman, raw-boned, lank, and huge, just what 
one fancies a man would be in petticoats; with 
a face that, except the beard (certainly she had 
no beard), might have favoured the supposi- 
tion; so, brown and bony and stern and ill. 
favoured was her unfortunate visage. In one 
point’ she was lucky, There was no guessing 
at her age, certainly not within ten years, not 
within twenty. She looked old: but with that 
figure, those features, and that complexion, she 
must have looked old at eighteen. To guess 
her age was impossible. Her voice was deep 
and dictatorial; her manner rough and assum- 
ing; and her conversation unmercifully sensi- 
ble and oracular— full of wise saws and mo- 
dern instances.’ For the rest, in spite of her 
inauspicious exterior, she was a good sort of 
disagreeable woman; charitable and kind in 
her way; genuinely fond of Lucy Hervey, 
whom she petted and scolded and coaxed and 
managed just as a nurse mar a child ; and 
tolerably well liked of all her acquaintance— 
except Mr. Evelyn, who had been at war with 
her for the last nine years, on the subject of 
his fair cousin's marriage; and had, at last, 
come to regard her pretty much as a prime- 
minister may look on an opposition leader,— 
as a regular opponent, an obstacle to be put 
down, or swept away. _I verily believe that he 
hated her as much as his kindly nature could 
hate any body. To be sure, it was no slight 
grievance fe have so fair a MN sescina for = 
matrimonial speculations, a kinswoman too, 
just under his eye, and to find all his 
plans thwarted by that inexorable gouvernante 
—more especially, as, without her aid, it was 
morally certain that the pretty Lucy would 
never have had the heart to say ae to any hody. 
Ever since Miss Hervey was seventeen, MY 
dear god; had been scheming for her ad- 








vantage. It was quite melancholy to hear him 
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ount up che husbands she might have had, 
beginning with the duke’s son, her partner at 
her first race-ball,—.and ending with the 
newly-arrived physician, his last protégé : 
+ now,’ he said, ‘ she might die an old maid ; 
he bad done with her.’ And there did actually 
to be a cessation of all his matrimonial 
in that quarter. Miss Reid herself laid 
aside her mistrust of him; and a truce, if not 
a peace, was tacitly concluded between these 
sturdy antagonists. Mr. Evelyn seemed to have 
given up the game—a strange thing for him to 
do whilst he had a pawn left! But so it was. 
His adversary had the bvard all to herself; 
and was in as good humour as a winning player 
generally is. Miss Reid was never remembered 
soamiable. We saw them almost every day, 
as the fashion is amongst neighbours in 
towns, and used to ride and walk together 
continually—although Lucy, whose health was 
delicate, frequently declined accompanying us 
on our more distant excursions. Our usual 
beau, besides the dear godpapa, was a Mr. 


. Morris, the curate of the parish—an uncouth, 


gawky, lengthy man, with an astounding West- 
moreland dialect, and a most portentous laugh. 
Really his ha! ha! was quite a shock to the 
nerves—a sort of oral shower-bath ; so sudden 
and so startling was the explosion. In loud- 
ness, it resembled half a dozen ordinary laughs 
‘rolled into one;’ and as the gentleman was 
of a facetious disposition, and chorused his own 
good things, as well as those of other people, 
with this awful cachinnation, it was no joking 
matter. But he was so excellent a person, so 
cordial, so jovial, so simple-hearted, and so 
contented with a let none of the most prosper- 
ous, that one could not help liking him, laugh 
and all. He was a widower, with one only 
son, a Cambridge scholar, of whom he was 
deservedly proud. Edward Morris, besides 
his academical honours (I think he had been 
senior wrangler of his year), was a very fine 
young man, with an intelligent countenance, 
but-exceedingly shy, silent, and abstracted. I 
could not help thinking the poor youth was in 
love; but his father and Mr. Evelyn laid the 
whole blame on the mathematics. He would 
sit sometimes for an hour together, immersed, 
as they said, in his calculations, with his eyes 
fixed. on Lucy Hervey, as if her sweet face had 
been the problem he was solving. But your 
mathematicians are privileged people: and so 
apparently my fair cousin thought; for she 
took no notice, unless by blushing a shade the 
deeper. It was worth while to look at Lucy 
Hervey, when Edward Morris was gazing on 
her in his absent fits ; her cheeks were as red 
4 arose. How these blushes came to escape 
the notice of Miss Reid, I cannot tell,—unless 
she might happen to have her own attention 
engrossed by Edward’s father. For certain, 
that original paid her, in his odd way, great 
attention ; was her constant beau in our walk- 
ing parties; sate by her side at dinner; and 
maneuvered to get her for his partner at whist. 
She had the benefit of his best bon-mots, and 
his loudest laughs ; and she seemed to me not 
to dislike that portentous sound, so much as 
might have been expected from a lady of her 
particularity. I ventured to hint my obser- 
vations to Mr. Evelyn ; who chuckled, laid his 
forefinger against his nose, rubbed his hands, 
and called me a simpleton. Affairs were in 
this position, when one night just at going to 
bed, my godfather, with a little air of 
mystery (no uncommon preparation to his 
most trifling plans), made an appointment to 
walk with me before breakfast, as far as a pet 
farm, about a mile out of the town, the super. 
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intendanece of which was one of his greatest 
amusements. Early the next morning, the 
housemaid, who usually attended me, made 
her appearance, and told me that her master 
was waiting for me, that I must make haste, 
and that he desired I would be smart, as he 
expected a party to breakfast at the farm, 
This sort of injunction is seldom thrown away 
on a damsel of eighteen; accordingly, I ad- 
justed, with all despatch, a new blue silk pelisse, 
and sallied forth into the corridor, which I 
heard him pacing as impatiently as might be. 
There, to my no small consternation, instead of 
the usual gallant compliments of the most gal- 
lant of godfathers, I was received with very 
disapproving glances, told that I looked like 
an old woman in that dowdy-coloured pelisse, 
and conjured to exchange it for a white gown. 
Half affronted, I nevertheless obeyed; doffed 
the pelisse, and donned the white gown, as 
ordered: and being greeted this time with 
a bright smile and a chuck under the chin, 
we set out in high good humour on our ex- 
pedition. Instead, however, of proceeding 
straight to the farm, Mr. Evelyn made a 
slight deviation from our course, turning down 
the market-place, and into the warehouse of a 
certain Mrs. Bennet, milliner and mantua- 
maker, a dashing, over-dressed dame, who 
presided over the fashions for ten miles round, 
and marshalled a compter full of caps and 
bonnets at one side of the shop, whilst her 
husband, an obsequious, civil, bowing trades. 
man, dealt out gloves and stockings at the 
other. A little-dark parlour behind was com- 
mon to both. Into this den was I ushered ; 
and Mrs, Bennet, with mauy apologies, began, 
at a signal from my godfather, to divest me of 
all my superfluous blueness, silk handkerchief, 
sash, and wrist-ribands, (for with the constancy 
which is born of opposition, I had, in relin- 
quishing my obnoxious pelisse, clung firmly to 
the obnoxious colour), replacing them by white 
satin ribands and a beautiful white shawl ; and, 
finally, exchanging my straw bonnet for one 
of white silk, with a deep lace veil—that piece 
of delicate finery which all women delight in. 
Whilst I was now admiring the richness of the 
genuine Brussels point, and now looking at 
myself in a little glass which Mrs. Bennet was 
holding to my face, for the better display of 
her millinery—the bonnet, to do her justice, 
was pretty ami becomiug,—during this en- 
grossing contemplation, her smooth, silky hus- 
band crept behind me with the stealthy pace of 
a cat, and relying, as it seems, on my preoccu- 
pation, actually drew my York-tan gloves from 
my astonished hands, and substituted a pair of 
his own best white kid. This operation being 
completed, my godpapa, putting his forefinger 
to his lip in token of secrecy, hurried me, with 
a look of great triumph, from the shop. He 
walked at a rapid pace; aud, between quick 
motion and amazement, I was too much out of 
breath to utter a word, till we had passed the 
old Gothic castle at the end of the town, and 
crossed the long bridge that spaus its wide and 
winding river. I then rained questions on my 
dear old friend, who chuckled and nodded, 
and vented two or three half laughs, but 
vouchsafed nothing tending to a reply. At 
length we came to a spot where the road turned 
suddenly to the left (the way to the farm), 
whilst, right before us, rose a knoll, on which 
stood the church, a large, heavy, massive 
building, almost a cathedral, finely relieved by 
the range of woody hills which shut in the 
landscape. A turning gate, with a tall, straight 
cypress on either side, led into the churchyard, 
and through this gate Mr. Evelyn passed. The 
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churchdoor was a little a-jar, and through the 
crevice was seen peeping the long red nose of 
the old clerk, a Bardolphian personage, to whom 
my godfather, who loved to oblige people in 
their own way, sometimes did the questionable 
service of clearing off his score at the Grey- 
hound. His red nose and a skirt of his shabby 
black coat peeped through the porch ; whilst 
behind one of the buttresses, glimmered, for an 
instant, the white drapery of a female figure. 
I did not need these indications to convince me 
that a wedding was the object in view,—that 
had been certain from the first cashiering of my 
blue ribands; but I was still at a loss as to the 
parties, and felt quite relieved by Mr. Evelyn’s 
question,—* Pray, my dear, were you ever a 
bride’s-maid ?’—since, in the extremity of my 
perplexity, I had had something like an appre- 
hension that an unknown beau might appear 
at the call of this mighty manager, and I be 
destined to play the part of bride myself. Com- 
forted to find that I was only to enact the 
confidante, I had now leisure to be exceedingly 
curious as to my prima donna, My curiosity 
was speedily gratified. 

‘** On entering the church we had found only 
a neighbouring clergyman, not Mr. Morris, at 
the altar ; and, looking round at the opening- 
of another door, I perceived the worthy curate 
in a jetty clerical suit, bristling with newness, 
leading Miss Reid, beflounced and bescarfed, 
and beveiled and beplumed, and all in a flutter 
of bridal finery, in great state, up the aisle. 
Mr. Evelyn advanced to meet them, took the 
lady’s fair hand from Mr. Morris, and led her 
along with all the grace of an old courtier. I 
fell into the procession at the proper place ; the 
amiable pair were duly married, and I thought 
my office over. I was never more mistaken in 
my life. In the midst of the customary confu- 
sion of kissing and wishing joy, and writing 
and signing registers and certificates,—which 
form so important and disagreeable a part of 
that disagreeable and important ceremony,— 
Mr. Evelyn had vanished; and just as the 
bride was inquiring for him, with the intention 
of leaving the church, he re-appeared, through 
the very same sidedoor which had admitted 
the first happy couple, leading Lucy Hervey, 
and followed by Edward Morris, The father 
evidently expected them ; the new stepmother 
as evidently did not. Never did a thief, taken 
in the manner, seem more astonished than that 
sage gouvernante! Lucy, on her part, blushed 
and hung back, and looked shier and prettier 
than ever; the old clerk grinned; the clergy- 
man, who had shewn some symptoms of as- 
tonishment at the first wedding, now smiled 
to Mr. Evelyn, as if this accounted and 
made amends for it; whilst the dear god- 
papa himself chuckled and nodded, and rubbed 
his hands, and chucked both bride and bride’s- 
maid under the chin, and seemed ready to cut 
capers for joy. Again the book was opened at 
the page of destiny; again I held the milk- 
white glove, and after nine years of unsuccess- 
ful maneeuvering, my cousin Lucy was married. 
It was, undoubtedly, the most triumphant 
event of the good old man’s life ; and I don’t 
believe that either couple ever saw cause to 

et the dexterity in the art of match-making 

which produced their double union. They 
have been as happy as people usually are in this 
work-a-day world, especially the young mathe- 
matician and his pretty wife, and their wedding 
day is still remembered in W.; for besides his 
munificence to singer, ringer, sexton, and 
clerk, Mr. Evelyn roasted two sheep on the 
occasion, gave away ten bride-cakes, and made 
the whole town tipsy.” 
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We cannot close the book without recom- 
mending the school reminiscences; they are 
written with much freshness and spirit; and 
altogether, these sketches will be cheerful 
companions for many a long winter evening. 
The author reminds us strongly of the excellent 
Dutch and Flemish painters who took - the 
scenes before their eyes, and nature for their 
subjects, and by their talents exercised in this 
way, produced the realities in the pictorial art 
which delight every eye. 





History of the Crusades against the Albi- 
genses, in the Thirteenth Century, from the 
French of J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi ; 
with an Introductory Essay by the Translator. 
Wightman and Cramp, London ; 8. Wilkin, 
Norwich ; Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; 
and M. Ogle, Glasgow. 

To the philosopher, to the historian, to all who 

delight in tracing the workings of intellectual 

progress to its source, it must ever be matter 
of lasting regret that our knowl of the 

Albigenses should be confined to the history of 

their extermination. The earliest of the re- 

formers,.—the first with reason to observe, and 

to break, the absurd bonds of a super- 

stition as dark and as universal as night,—it 
were a study as curious as useful to investigate 
and be able to discern the paths of their morn. 
ing. Thefew make the many; and powerful and 
original must have been those minds which, in 
an age so barbarous and also so shackled, dared 
to think for themselves, and still more, to act 
upon those thoughts. Yet, in this brief page 
of melancholy annals, no leading characters be- 
longing to the sect appear; no man of that com: 
manding intelligence which sways the enthu- 
siasm it kindles, has left a name of inspiration 
to the future patriot or the martyr: the very 
memory of such, and such there surely must 
have been, has. been washed away in blood. 
Raymond seems to have been staunch, and to 
have believed in the very doctrines against 
which he was forced to contend, more from poli- 
tical interest than aught like religious feeling, 
which, in his own case, was certainly opposed 
to those he protected; even his brave and more 
spirited son seems never to have quite shaken 
off the yoke of the Catholic creed: at least 
half the multitudes who perished were as much 
the martyrs of chance as of faith; and none of 
the Cities or great Barons rose in opposition till 
forced by political motives. Still it answered 
the purpose of the ambitious and able popes 
who in succession ruled the Church of Rome. 
The crusades were the great engines of their 
power; these kept the minds of men in con- 
tinued ferment, and nothing can be blindly 
guided like enthusiasm; these brought the 
greater part of Europe’s revenue under the 
church’s immediate direction and gift, and 
turned the martial spirit of the age into the 
channel of its will. So long, therefore, as the 
fever of crusading (and it mattered little whe- 
ther against crescent or cross) could be kept up, 
the authority of Rome was in safety. 

M. Sismondi has done his utmost, but still 
there is a want of material: we should like to 
know more of the back ground in a picture whose 
foremost colours are so vivid and fearful : 
however, it were ungrateful to quarrel with 
an excellent part because the whole is unat- 
tainable; and we must say that the present worl< 
is one replete with interest—it is a study for 
the historian, a field for the poet, and what it 
was for the romance writer, poor Maturin has 
already finely developed. e following ex- 
tract will shew fortibly the spirit of the times, 





*¢ Simon de Montfort, who had assembled his 
troops at Saverdun, in the countship of Foix, 
had with him about a thousand knights, or 
serjeants at arms. These might be regarded 
as the flower of French knighthood; they were 
men enveloped in iron ; and their bodies seemed 
as iron as their armour. Amongst them was 
distinguished William des Barres, uterine bro- 
ther of Montfort, the ancient rival of Richard 
Ceeur-de-lion, and the most renowned of all 
the warriors of France. Many others, without 
equalling him in reputation, did not yield to 
him either in strength or courage. Amongst 
them all, not a heart could be found susceptible 
of terror, or accessible to pity. Equally inspired 
by fanaticism and the love of war, they believed 
that the sure way to salvation was through the 
field of carnage. Seven bishops who followed 
the army had blessed their standards and their 
arms, and would be engaged in prayer for them 
whilst they were attacking the heretics. Thus 
did they advance, indifferent whether to victory 
or martyrdom, certain that either would issue in 
the reward which the hand of God himself had 
destined for them. Simon de Montfort, pass- 
ing the Garonne at their head, entered, with- 
out any obstacle, into the town of Muret, and 
prepared for battle on the following day, the 
12th of September. The cavalry at that time 
formed the only force of armies. A warrior, 
entirely covered with iron as well as his horse, 
overturning the infantry, piercing them with 
his heavy lance, or cutting them down with 
his sabre, had nothing to fear from the miser- 
able footmen, exposed in every part to his 
blows, scarcely armed with a wretched sword, 
and who had neither been exercised to disci- 
pline or danger. Nevertheless, it was the cus- 
tom to summon these also to the armies, either 
that they might labour at the sieges, or that 
they might despatch the vanquished after a 
defeat. Simon de Montfort had assembled the 
militia of the cities which were subject to him; 
Raymond, on his part, had caused the levies of 
the Toulousians to march, and these were much 
the most numerous. As it was afterwards 
attempted to find out something miraculous, 
both in the disproportion of number, and in 
the extent of the carnage, the historians of the 
church affirmed, that the militia under the 
orders of the King of Aragon amounted to 
sixty thousand men; they allow, however, 
that they were not engaged. Simon de Mont- 
fort, quitting on the morning of the 12th of 
September the gates of Muret, in order to seek 
his enemies, did not march straight towards 
them, but kept along the side of the Garonne 
from the eastern gate, so as to make it appear 
to the King of Aragon and his allies, who were 
also under arms, that his design was to escape. 
But, all at once, turning sharply upon the 
army of Don Pedro, he repulsed the Count of 
Foix, who commanded the advanced guard, 
and encountered the body led by the King of 
Aragon himself. Two French knights, Alain 
de Roucy and Florent de Ville, had agreed 
unitedly to attack the king, to attach them- 
selves wholly to his person, and to suffer no 
assailant to divert them from the pursuit, until 
they had killed him. Pedro of Aragon had 
changed armour with one of his bravest knights. 
But when the two Frenchmen-had at the same 
time broken their lances against him who wore 
the royal armour, Alain, seeing him bend under 
the stroke, cried out immediately, ‘ This is not 
the king, for he is a better knight.’ ‘ No truly, 
that is not he, but here he is,’ instantly replied 
Don Pedro, who was near at hand. This bold 
declaration cost him his life. A band of 
knights, who were waiting the orders of Alain 





and Florent, surrounded him immediately, 
and neither left him, nor suffered: him to 
escape, till they had thrown him lifeless from 
his horse. As the French had anticipated, the 
death of the King of Aragon occasioned the 
rout of his army. Simon, who had remained 
at the head of the rear-guard of the cri 

did not come up with his enemies till the news 
of this event had already circulated amongst 
them, and he profited by it, to press more 
vigorously the three counts, and Gaston de 
Béarn, whom he compelled to flight. Arrived 
at the place where Don Pedro had fallen, and 
where his body was already stripped by the 
infantry of the crusaders, it is said, he could 
not forbear shedding a few tears; but this 
apparent compassion was only the signal for 
new displays of fury. He fell upon the in. 
fantry of the Toulousians, who had taken no 
part in the battle, and who, abandoned by 
their knights, could make no resistance against 
a powerful cavalry ;.and, having first cut off 
their retreat, he destroyed nearly the whole, 
either by putting them to the sword, or drown. 
ing them in the waters of the Garonne.” 

So also will the succeeding anecdotes. 

“* The citizens of Beziers felt themselva 
intimidated, when they knew that their young 
viscount quitted them for a place of greater 
strength; their inquietude redoubled when 
they saw the crusaders arrive, whose three 
bodies united under their walls after the middle 
of July 1209. They had. been preceded by 
Reginald of Montpeyroux, Bishop of. Beziers, 
who after having visited the legate,.and de. 
livered to him a list of those amongst his flock 
whom he suspected of heresy, and whom he 
wished to see consigned to the flames, returned 
to his parishioners, to represent: the dangers to 
which they were exposed, and to exhort them 
to surrender their fellow-citizens to the aven- 
gers of the faith, rather than to draw upon 
themselves, and upon their wives and children, 
the wrath of heaven andthe church. ‘ Tell 
the legate,’ replied the citizens, whom he had 
assembled in the cathedral of St. Nicaise, ‘ that 
our city is good and strong, that our Lord will 
not fail to succour us in our great necessities, 
and that rather than commit the baseness 
demanded of us, we would eat our own child- 
ren.” Nevertheless, there was no heart s0 
bold as not to tremble, when the pilgrims were 
encamped under their walls; ‘ and so great 
was the assemblage both of tents and pavilions, 
that it appeared as if all the world was collected 
there ; at which those of the city began to be 
greatly astonished, for they thought they were 
only fables, what their bishop had come to tell 
them, and advise them.’ The citizens of Be- 
ziers, though astonished, were not discouraged : 
whilst their enemies were still occupied in 
tracing their camp, they made a sally, and 
attacked them at unawares. But the crusaders 
were still more terrible, compared with the 
inhabitants of the south, by their fanaticism 
and boldness, than by their numbers. The 
infantry alone sufficed to repulse the citizens 
with great loss. At this instant, all the batta- 
lions of the besiegers, precipitating themselves 
upon them at the same time, pursued them so 
eagerly that they entered the gates with them, 
and found themselves masters of the city before 
they had even formed their plan of attack. 
The knights, learning that they had triumphed 
without fighting, inquired of the legate, Ar- 
nold Amalric, Abbot of Citeaux, how they 
should distinguish the catholics from the here- 
tics, who made them this much-celebrated 
reply, ‘ Kill them all; the Lord will know 
well those who are his.’ ” 
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The siege of Lavaur. ‘* Simon de Montfort 
had profited by all the progress which the art 
of war had made in that age. He had himself 
served in the Holy Land, and there were in 
his camp @ great number of knights who had 
combated against the Turks and the Greeks, 
and who had, in the East, acquired the know- 

of the attack and defence of fortified 
places. He employed, therefore, to overthrow 
the walls, ingenious machines, whose introduc- 
tion was quite recent amongst the Latins, and 
which were as yet unknown to the inhabit- 
ants of the Pyrennees. The most fearful was 
that which. was called the cat. A movable 
wooden tower, strongly constructed, was built 
out of the reach of the besieged. When it 
was entirely covered with sheep-skins with 
the fur outwards, to guard it from fire, and 
provided with soldiers at its openings, and on 
the platform at its summit, it was moved on 
rollers to the foot of the wall. Its side then 
opened, and an immense beam, armed with 
iron hooks, projected like the paw of a cat, 
shook the wall by reiterated strokes, after the 
manner of the ancient battering ram, and tore 
out, and pulled down, the stones which it had 
,loosened. Simon de Montfort had constructed 
acat, but the wide ditches of Lavaur prevented 
him from bringing it near enough to the walls. 
The crusaders, under the orders of Montfort, 
laboured unceasingly to fill up the ditch, whilst 
the inhabitants of Lavaur, who could descend 
into it by subterranean passages, cleared away 
each night all that had been thrown in during 
the day. . At last Montfort succeeded in filling 
the mines with flame and smoke, and thereby 
prevented the inhabitants from passing into 
them. The ditches were then speedily filled ; 
the cat was pushed to the foot of the wall; 
and its terrible paw, began to open and enlarge 


the breach. On the day of the finding of the 
holy cross, the 3d of May, 1211, Montfort 


judged the breach to be practicable. The 
crusaders prepared for the assault. The bishops, 
the abbot of Courdieu, who exercised the 
functions of vice-legate, and all the priests 
clothed with their pontifical habits, giving 
themselves up to the joy of seeing the carnage 
begin, sang the hymn Veni Creator. The 
knights mounted the breach. Resistance was 
impossible; and the only care of Simon de 
Montfort was to prevent the crusaders from 
instantly falling upon the inhabitants, and to 
beseech them rather to make prisoners, that 
the priests of the living God might not be 
deprived of their promised joys. ‘ Very soon,’ 
continues the monk of Vaux-Cernay, ‘ they 
out of the castle Aimery, lord of 
Montreal, and other knights to the number of 
eighty. The noble count immediately ordered 
them to be hanged upon the gallows ; but, as 
soon as Aimery, the stoutest among them, 
was hanged, the gallows fell; for, in their 
great haste, they had not well fixed it in the 
earth. The count, seeing that this would 
produce great delay, ordered the rest to be 
; and the pilgrims, receiving the 

order with the greatest avidity, very soon 
massacred them all upon the spot. The lady 
of the castle, who was sister of Aimery, and an 
execrable heretic, was, by the count’s order, 
thrown into a pit, which was filled up with 
stones ; afterwards, our pilgrims collected the 
innumerable heretics that the castle contained, 
and burned them alive with the utmost joy.’ 
Open hostilities had not yet commenced be- 
‘ tween Simon de Montfort and the Count of 
Toulouse, but they followed immediately on 
the taking of Lavaur. The refusal to send 
Provisions to the besiegers might serve as a 





pretext, but none was wanted for attacking 
those who were excommunicated. The castle 
of Montjoyre was the first place, immediately 
belonging to the Count of Toulouse, before 
which the crusaders presented themselves ; 
and being abandoned, it was burned and rased 
from top to bottom by the soldiers of the 
church. The castle of Cassero afforded them 
more satisfaction, as it furnished human vic- 
tims for their sacrifices. It was surrendered 
on capitulation ; and the pilgrims seizing nearly 
sixty heretics burned them with infinite joy. 
This is always the phrase employed by the 
monk, who was the witness and panegyrist of 
the crusade.” 

One instance of the manner in which their 
polemical disputes were carried on, will, we 
think, be sufficient. 

* In a dispute between the Bishop of Ozma 
and some heretics of Verfeuil, he asked them 
how they should understand the name Son of 
Man, which Jesus always gives himself in St. 
John, and in particular this passage of St. John, 
iii. 13. ‘* Also no one hath ascended up into 
heaven, but he who descended from heaven, 
that is the Son of Man who is in heaven.” 
They answered, that Jesus acknowledged him- 
self as the son of a man who was in heaven. 
* But,’ rejoined the bishop, ‘ the Lord has said 
in Isaiah, ‘ the heaven is my throne and the 
earth is my footstool.’ The legs of that man 
who is in the heaven must then be as long as 
the distance which separates the heavens from 
the earth.’ ‘ Without doubt,’ they replied. 
* The good (tod curse you!’ said the holy 
bishop, ‘ stupid heretics 4s you are. I thought 
you had more subtilty than that.’” 

We must not forget to give the translator 
the praise so justly his due; his task is well 
and faithfully executed; and as a whole, the 
volume merits’ a standard place in every 
library. 





ORIGINAL. 
( NATIONAL POLITY AND FINANCE (IV). 


THERE is one part of the plan upon which we 
have not yet animadverted, and which seems 
to offer essential benefits to the community. 
The Notes heretofore treated of are of two 
kinds, those of the larger denominations issued 
generally for the more extended use of every 

rtion of the empire, and the smaller ones, 
ocalised for the use of their respective districts. 
But when there existed a National Credit for 
every individual who had property to invest, 
and when its paper was diffused throughout 
the country, does it not follow that there might 
also be devised a symbol of that credit, by which 
a person might at appointed times and places 
authenticate the share which he possessed of 
it, and turn that share into a species of currency, 
without deranging, augmenting, or diminishing 
the currency itself? We shall not minutely 
describe the process by which this desirable end 
might be attained; but we will state that the 
result would be this:—A. B. has a credit in the 
national bank at London for 5000/., wliich he 
wishes to employ in the purchase of goods at 
Sheffield, and of cattle in the North of Scot- 
land. ‘Travelling to Sheffield and Scotland, 
instead of the risk incurred by carrying money, 
he could be provided with such a voucher from 
the bank as would serve his purpose at the 
places whither he travelled, and where he 
meant to transact business. Thus a man might 
carry his fortune about with him on his person, 
and never encounter the danger of losing a 
shilling of it. He might call into operation 
the whole or any part of it, as his occasions 
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required, and he should not have the power 
to exceed his real means, were he ever so 
much inclined to commit that offence. 

But it may be needful to explain this idea a 
little further, since it might, in a modified 
way, be extremely advantageous even under 
existing circumstances. The Document to which 
we refer should partake of the character of a 
Passport and of a Letter of Credit, without 
being of the nature of either. Its qualities as 
a Passport should be contrived to identify the 
owner, so that if he lost his voucher it should 
be mere waste paper to any other bearer: and 
asa Letter of Credit it should be still further 
guarded, in order to prevent forgery. 

We may here recapitulate, for the sake of 
being more clearly understood, that the Ster- 
ling Paper Currency, which it is proposed to 
establish, would consist, 

First, of Notes of the smallest denominations, 
and limited to prescribed circles in proportion 
to their amounts: by this precaution, the paper 
being small in quantity, localised and familiar, 
it does appear to us that to attempt to forge 
it must be not only unprofitable, but an act 
of desperation. 

Secondly, of Notes of the larger denomina- 
tions, from five pounds to the highest sum $ 
also, in a certain degree, limited to prescribed 
circles, in proportion to their amounts: these 
circles, it is evident, might be allowed a wider 
radius in consequence of the facility with which 
large notes can be traced, so that the crime of 
forgery would still, with regard to them, be 
attended by increased difficulties and danger. 

But, Thirdly, to preclude the possibility of 
inconveniency from any limitations, the Road 
or Travelling Note we have above attempted to 
describe, has been devised; and we may per- 
haps be allowed to say that, by similar expe- 
dients, some of the evils which beset the 
currency of the country, as it exists at this 
moment, might be very materially lessened, if 
not entirely corrected. 

In this Gazette (reserving for hereafter the 
further explanation and application of the 
principles we have laid down), we are desirous 
of offering a few remarks on the important 
point which occurs in all questions of the kind 
we are discussing, namely, the convertibility of 
all paper currency into gold. This is strenu- 
ously contended for by a number of able writers, 
and it may be granted that a considerable pre- 
judice or partiality exists in its favour; which 
disposes us to meet the argument candidly and 
plainly. With such a currency as we propose, 
doubly or quadruply secured on what is more 
valuable than gold, we do not feel that there 
is the least occasion for the additional security 
of the precious metal. But if we are told that 
this would satisfy all minds, we are prepared 
to shew that even the responsibility of bullion 
might be retained in the country toanswer for its 
national paper. This, however, would require 
restrictions, management, laws. We hold that 
there could be no panic or run upon our Notes ; 
but if there were, if it could be alleged that 
they were unsound, that the land or funded 
property guaranteeing them was insufficient, 
then we say, let them be presented at the place 
of their issue, and redeemed by the gold and 
silver deposited for ever in the nation’s coffers 
and treasuries. That these metals can be as 
readily procured and stored as any other com~ 
modities, requires no demonstration; and a 
capital in them adequate to secure the paper 
currency from depreciation, even in opinion, 
would be a feather in the scale of Great 
Britain’s wealth and resources. The acquisi- 
tion and preservation of such a capital, and its 
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present,—the raisi 
issues of the Nati Notes. We should pro- 
pose that upon the whole credit taken, a per 
centage should be paid by the customer, some- 
what less (as the legislature might determine) 
than is now paid throughout the country 
wherever money is raised. There could, 
therefore, be no objection to it in the ge- 
neral system; and revenue yielded, after 
‘abundantly supporting the expenses of the 
establishment, bl er t to 
repeal the most onerous of the assessed taxes. 
It thas appears, that Individual or Private 
Customers of the National Bank would be in a 
better situation than they are at present, and 
able to raise money at a less cost: and with 
regard to Bankers themselves, either in Eng- 
land or Scotland, who obtained credits, it may 
also be shewn, that they would enjoy other 
advantages pointed out m the details of the 
New Plan, into which, however, it has not yet 
been the object of these short Papers (devoted 
entirely to an outline of its leading principles) 
to-enter. Hereafter we shall take these up, 
and prove, as we trust, the statement with 
whieh we set out, that they are the very essence 
of the System. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR 
FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


THE weather still continues favourable to the 
growth of turnips and grasses; the former will 
not be wanting in leaves, but in the course of 
a journey made since our last report, which 
touched on upwards of half-a-dozen counties, 
including Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, we did 
net observe a single field where the roots had 
attained their usual size. In some parts of 
Lincolnshire the pastures had been so dried up, 
that they have not yet recovered their verdure. 
Water is still scarce in the ponds and wells in 
many parts of that county.* The culture of 
eubsenda Northumberland method is evi- 
dently on the increase in most districts. This 
method is best calculated for saving a crop from 
the fly, as well as for producing the greatest 
bulk of root; as is extensi illustrated 
im Cli Park, Notti ire, which, 
not being a wooded park, the Duke of Port- 
land. cultivates as two farms, one of 1800 
aeres, and the other above 1000 acres. The 
soil is.light: and. sandy, and the: surface hilly ; 
but notwithstanding these disadvantages, by 
bringing the soil into a fine tilth early in the 
reason, and using well rotten manure buried 
in the along the centre of which the 
seed is dri ing like an average crop 
has been obtained on several hundred acres. 
A great variety of implements have been 
tried on these farms; many of them, as may 
be supposed, are thrown aside as i 
among these we observed a. machine for 





rains have, we trust, at least par- 


® The recent 
tally remedied. 


. |less: ploughs, drawn by three horses in a line, a 


be the size, shape, hardness, or tenacity of 
ae am placed under the hammer. Tis 
hammer is in the shape of those used at iron 
, but is lifted by a wheel, on the prin. 
ciple of what is called a lever of the second 
kind, where the weight is between the power 
and the fulcrum, instead of being lifted, as in 
iron works, by a lever of the first kind, where 
the fulcrum is between the power and the 
weight. Among the implements in use, we 
observed an immense roller, in two parts, and 
with two broad wheels on the same axle, so 
contrived that, by a very slight movement, the 
roller can be thrown out of action at pleasure ; 
so that it can be moved from one place to 
another, either on a hard'road, er on soft 
soil, = means of the wheels. The diameter of 
the roller is about four feet ; its circumference 
formed of oak plank, and over it is a large box, 
which admits of loading with stones to any 
extent. It was chiefly used for rolling farm 
reads and drives. Scotch ploughs seem exclu- 
sively employed; and we observed Wilkie’s 
horse-hoe and drill-harrow, and Morton’s uni- 
versal drill plough and harrow ; both excellent 
implements on light turnip soils. They are 
described and figured in the Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture. A machine is now erecting for 
steaming hay, on an improved construction. 
The mode of planting and sowing trees 
adopted by the Duke of Portland on this estate, 
and at Welbeck, is singular, and will be found 
described at length in the latter work. We 
cannot see any advantages that it has over the 
common mode, unless with reference to the 
preservation of game. To describe the mode 
in a few words :— supposing a field to be 
planted, it is first ploughed into ridges, or dug 
into beds, and then one ridge is drilled with 
acorns, and the other planted with larches, and 
so on alternately. The intention is, probably, 
to draw up the oaks by means of the shelter 
produced by the larches; but as the oaks are 
never thinned, our doubt is whether the 
would not grow faster and stronger, if bot! 
oaks and larches were distributed equally over 
the surface in the usual way. Indeed, we 
should prefer, in many cases, planting the oaks 
withont the larches, being convinced that 
nurse-trees, in many, if not most cases, do 
more harm than good. When the artificial 
stimulus produced by them is not withdrawn 
gradually, and with the greatest care, the 
check given to the principal trees induces what 
may be called incorrigible stuntedness. Where- 
ever any species of tree will at all, that 
species, planted moderately thick, will produce 
its own shelter, in the same way as one stalk 
of corn shelters another, without either over- 
topping it, or robbing it of its due proportion 
of ~ yr er of the soil. Planters are apt 
to forget, in proportion as nurses grow 
vigorously, in the same proportion do they 
deprive the principals of the means of growing. 
The crop of potatoes throughout the coun- 
try will. probably be better than was antici- 
pated, though a second growth of the tops, and 
of young potatoes from the tubors, has taken 
place in many instances. Naked fallows and 
the soil under fallow crops are in general well 
pulverised and freed from root weeds ; bat we 
observed some naked fallows on the Birming- 
ham read wretchedly scratched by heavy shape- 


practice that when the Scotch plough and pair is 
so tly to be met with at work, can only 
be persisted in by unpardonable obstinacy. It 
surely cannot. be considered teo harsh to apply 
this term at a time when farmers are com- 








plaining that they can hardly live. While! 


they call upon their ldndlords for a reduction 
of rent, they should not leave room for the latter 
to call upon them for a reduction of 

by saving one horse in three, and- by using 
implements that would render one ploughing 
worth half a dozen. 

The main operation of October and November 
is wheat sowing. On light soils what is called 
the pressing plough seems to be coming into 
very general use as a preparation for the seed, 
This machine consists of two cast iron wheels, 
about three feet diameter ; the circumference 
of these wheels is wedge-shaped, se that the 
impressions made by them are small gutters or 
drills. Two such drills are formed on the back 
of every furrow, and the seed being sown 
broadcast, falls into the gutter, and conse. 
quently rises in rows. ‘The advantage is said 
to be that the seed is better covered; and by 
rooting into firm soil is less liable to be thrown 
out by the winter’s frest. We are strongly 
inclined to think that this pressing plough 
might be dispensed with, either by ploughing 
in the seed, as was formerly the practice in 
Norfolk ; or by ploughing 60 as to turn up a 
square furrow slice, and leave it resting on the 
adjoining one at an angle of 45 degrees, as is 
the practice in ploughing clover-leys, or grass. 
layers for wheat, in Northumberland and Ber. 
wickshire. 

With respect to cattle, all we shall say is, 
that we inspected three new and very com- 
plete farmeries not far from Gainsborough, in 
which were extensive sheds, with a stone- 
trough and water-trough fer each ox, and with 
the proper contrivances for bruising oil-cake. 
One ought not to hate beef of any kind; but 
certainly it may be considered excusable to 
put our readers on their guard against that fed 
on oil-cake. Oil-cake, in our opinion, should 
only be used as manure. 

[Gardening Report next week. ] 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CaMBRIDGE, Oct. 20.—At a congregation on 
Friday last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master of Arts.~—T. Sewell, of Sidney College. 

Bacheloso a , hat 9 Chi r ~H ate ‘ellows 
of King’s College; E. J. Owen, Downing College (Com- 
pounder). 

i the list of degrees conferred on the 10th instant, for 
Edward King Jemson, read Edward King Tenison, Tri- 
nity College, Compounder. } 


OxrorD, Oct. 21.—The following Noblemen 
have been admitted Members of Christ Church, 
in the present Term :—Lord Marsham, son of 
the Earl of Romney ; the Earl of Rawdon, son 
of the Marquis of Hastings ; Lord Villiers, son 
of the Earl of Jersey ; and the Earl of Ossory, 
son of the Marquis Ormonde. p 
On Thursday, the 19th inst. the following 
degrees were conferred :— 
Doctor in Medicine.—C. J. Bishop, St. Mary Hall. __ 
Doctor in Civil Law.—C. Bellamy, Fellow of St. John's 
- - aeeipaaeina re pa Fellows on the Vinerian Founda- 
, ¥ of Arts.—J. Bramston, Exeter Cellege- 
Bachelors of Arts.—G. Heron, Brasennose College; 
S. J. I. Lockhart, Lincoln College; W. H a 
G. H. Bosanquet, Trinity College; J. J. Marsham, Christ 
Church; J. Perry, Scholar of Balliol ce 8 J. West, 
T. Hi » Worcester College; W.S. Ri » PL 
Phillips, Exeter College. 
NR a 
PINS ARTS. 


6AYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS, &. 
No. XVI.—Landsoape Painting. 
THERE is nothing more marked, perhaps, in 


the of the British school of painting, 
within the last fifty years, than the 


improvement in the department of landscape. 
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ago we had but two masters in 
j of ~ Rnosat, namely, 

i and Gainsboro possessing 

Wie lit and congenial feeling for the 

3 and what, perhaps, is most rare with 

ies thus equally endowed, each was 

y original, and as unlike to the other in 

respective productions as any two masters of 

the remotest periods, or of the most foreign 

schools. In truth, their styles, though caught 

from the study of nature, were so dissimilar, 

that no pi 1 can be made between their 
ingenious works. 

From this period, then, we must date the 
epoch of an English school of landscape; for 
before we had no painter who could be named 
in competition with even the second or third 
grade of the old masters. 

George Lambert was renowned in the early 
part of the last century, and Taverner also, 
for their landscape compositions. Of the latter, 
it was asserted that his pictures were scarcely 
inferior to those by Gaspar Poussin. The 
dicta of such connoisseurs as were contempo- 
rary with these artists, however, goes for little 
in the present day. We have seen enough of the 
works of both, to feel assured of the ignorance 
of theage that could applaud such performances. 
The utmost efforts of the one only fitted him 
to bea scene-painter for the stage ; and those of 
the other aspired to nothing higher than a sort 
of pistaceio manner of the Italian school. Nei- 
ther of these, nor, in truth, any of their contem- 

ies or successors, with the exception of 
Wilson or Gainsborough, soared above medio- 
grity in the art. To use the phrase of the 
enlightened Reynolds, “‘ they had not learned 
to read nature.” How should they, indeed ! 
for it was not till the coming of this glorious 
triumvirate, Reynolds included, that the key 
of the great school of art was found. They 
unlocked the gate; and since that memo- 
table period,-each disciple has consulted the 
book-the diber veritatis; that in which 
Domenichino, the Poussins, Salvator, and 
Claude, studied of old, and ‘in which, to the 
credit of the living school, our Turner, Callcott, 
and others, have worked their way up to the 
highest form. 

It is @ singular circumstance, however, that 
these two founders of the British school of 
landscape should have been so loase or undefined 
in their practice, as to leave the mind of the 
spectator, nine times in ten, to finish the subject 
which they depicted. The style of each appears 
to have heen addressed to the presumed taste 
and feeling of their admirers, by throwing the 
whole force of their powers in colouring and 
effect inte their compositions, and neglecting 
almost every other requisite, as secondary con- 
siderations, incompatible with their generalising 
notions of art. . 

The landscape compositions of Wilson bave 
been compared to the works of Nicola Poussin 
and of Claude de Lorraine, and by some of his 
indiscreet admirers, greatly to the deprecia- 
tion of this latter most accomplished painter, 
Nothing can be more senseless than this prac- 
tice of lauding one man of talent at the expense 
of another. The compositions of Wilson, and 
his manner of treating them, bear scarcely any 
resemblance to Poussin’s, and certainly none 
to Claude’s. The severity of style of the one, 
and the t finishing of the other, may be 
vainly sought for in Wilson’s pictures, even ia 
his best day. The only resemblance that 
may be found is by association, as the scenes 
shiefly represented by this English painter are 


Poussin’s scenes are gtand, classic, and 


tic, combining an intensity of effect, which 
ae be ak cae the ideal, —the 
works of a mind deeply imbued with notions of 
the sublime. Wilson’s mind was equally capa- 
ble of the sublime ; his object, too, was obviously 
to represent the awful appearances of nature ; 
but his netions of sublimity were confined 
within the bounds of reality; bearing that in 
mind, his works are no less daring than those 
of Poussin’s. He, perhaps, may be instanced 
as the first painter who had the power of repre- 
senting intensity of colour, without the least 
sophistication of art. It is in this that he 
excelled all who had gone before, and in which 
he may never be surpassed: viewed in this 
light, we may boast him as an artist without 
compeer. 
It should ever be borne in mind, that the 
practice, the very end and intention of the 
majority of the Italian landscape painters, was 
to display their perceptions of the beau ideal. 
The Caraccis, Domenichino, and Nicola Pous- 
sin, haye left sufficient evidence of this. Gaspar 
Poussin was less poetic and more natural than 
Nicola; and Clande was nature in her sweetest 
garb. Wilson and Reynolds were sufficiently 
poetic and intense in tone; but with each, 
nature prevailed. It is through these two 
great painters that the connoisseur should 
learn to comprehend the sterling merit of the 
British school, 
Those who can only pereeive the merit of a 
ieture through its sombre obscurity, will not 
be likely to become patrons of the liying school : 
but there is no contending with perverted tastes, 
—such can only relish a work of modern art, as a 
German does his viands. To render a picture 

alatable to a connoisseur of this cast, it should 
be hung in the chimney corner until it be well 
smoked, to tincture it with the true dilettante 


gusto. 

Let us not be numbered with those, however, 
who affect to contemn all connoisseurship in 
these matters, insisting that judgment is sur- 
rendered to prejudice, and that merit is decided 


only by the reputation of a name. Where 
the genuine productions of either of these 
illustrious Italian masters can be procured, 
the grand gusto, elevated sentiment, and pow- 
erful execution, are so strikingly manifest, that 
the mind is lost in admiration of the geniuses 
from whom they emanated. Nought short of 
the most acute perception, added to the most 
recondite knowledge of art, could have developed 
80 magnificent a style of composition and effect. 
It is in the works of these extraordinary men 
that we are to study the true epic style of land- 
scape, Painters such as these may be classed 
with poets like Milton and Dante,—such as 
appear at distant periods, like mighty comets, 
which astonish the world, But in our admiration 
of even works like these, the judgment must 
not be betrayed into the admiration of qualities 
which the hand of time has wrought, but which 
the mind of the painter never conceived. That 
mysterious effect, that delightful incomprehen- 
sibility, which the imagination of a certain class 
of collectors is wont to revel in, through the 
mist of obscurity which age and accident have 
spread over many of these works, is a reflec- 
tion upon gonnoisseurship, and an injustice to 
modern art, 

Never did three men like these, though 
founders and professors of the same school, 
display less academical knowledge as exemplars 
to the disciples. Each accomplished his object 
by means subject to no existing or accepted 
rules; and, as it were, began and ended the art 
according to his own peculiar feeling in himself, 





and being educated in no academy, like Shake- 
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speare, worked from inspiration, But though 
thus working by no established plan, yet having 
in common that judgment and taste which 
ecedes all rules, we behold as much painter- 
ike feeling in their works as, perhaps more than 
the most laborious disciples have ever been able 
to acquire from all the systems that have been 
accumulated from the period of the decline of 
the great old schools. The talent displayed by 
these in their best pictures at once established 
the reputation of British art. Yet the want of 
skilful drawing is too manifest in the labours of 
each. Had Reynolds drawn as well as Vandyck, 
he would have been superior to him in his art. 
In feeling and sentiment he has shewn himself 
not ouly equal, but perhaps superior, to any por- 
trait-painter, ancient or modern. Wilson was 
no less powerful in his walk ; and ne 
was born a painter. ‘Those, however, who 
would compete with the greatest of the old 
schools must even do more than these. 

It were well for the interests of the British 
painters if the amateurs of painting were more 
generally acquainted with the true merits of 
our school. The great stumbling-block in the 
way of this desirable knowledge is that per- 
nicious faculty—prejudice. Were this once 
removed, it would-be mutually beneficial to the 
patron of art and the patronised, as the one 
would be fairly appreciated, and the other 
would. derive a greater degree of satisfaction in 
knowing that he was encouraging and reward- 
ing talent which his judgment might safel: 
applaud. One marked feature of the Englis 
school is originality,—a quality which affords a 
vast field for all the variety which art is capable 
of displaying, This originality has arisen from 
that mode of English practice which was begue 
by the three great luminaries, Reynolds, Wil- 
son, and Gainsborough, namely, that of going 
at once to nature for their studies, instead of 
drawing their knowledge from the confined 
systems of the academies, Hence we perceive, 
even in the works of all the rising school, a 
knowledge of light, shadow, colour, and general 
effect—the chiaro-scuro, indeed, in its most ex- 
tensive sense, in a superior degree to that which 
can be found in any other: qualities, we ven- 
ture to say, without which no picture can 
charm the true connoisseur. ‘This has been thus 
eminently achieved by following the practice of 
the three-founders of whom we speak ; and from 
it we perceive that, though there is so manifest a 
deficiency of academical acquirements in the 
works of their prototypes, yet, by shewing the 
disciples what could be effected by going at once 
to the fountain-head, touching the revival of 
their art, they left it for their suceessors to ac- 
complish themselves in those studies which they 
had not themselves the means of pursuing ; and 
upon the solid foundation which they laid, raise 
that superstructure whieh should complete the 
work they so wisely and so ably projected. 

In speaking thus of what is so eminently 
peculiar to our own school, let it not be sup- 
posed that we ourselves, whilst deprecating the 
zealotry of prejudice, are bigots to our own 
practice, and consequently incapable of appre- 
ciating the talents of the old masters. So far 
from this, we view the labours:of all the truly 
great of ‘every school “ only en this side of 
idolatry.” What we would desire is, not to 
urge & competition between the works of the 
iNustrious living with those of the illustrious 
dead (not that, with fair play, we should dread 
the result) ; but that a fair appreciation of the 
merits of our compatriots of the living sehool 
as painters should be made, and their labours 
regarded as sterling works of art, with reference 
to nature alone, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Map of the World. By James Gardner. 
Compinine beauty of execution with great 


eg care, this Map, dedicated to his 
ajesty, is well worth the attention of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. The new edition, which has 
just a) is valuable for containing the 

test discoveries which have been made, and 
which have done so much for science. The 
surveys of Australia by Capt. King, Billing- 
hausen’s and Kotzebue’s investigations in the 
South Seas, Vasilief’s and Baron Wrangel’s 
in America and Asia, Hedenstrom’s on the 
Ice, Weddell’s in the South Pacific, Smith’s 
and Beechey’s in the North of Africa, Den- 
ham’s, Clapperton’s, and Laing’s in the inte- 
rior of that continent, Clavering’s in Green- 
land,— have all contributed to the excellence 
of this publication ; and, in fact, enabled Mr. 
Gardner to bring down our improvements and 
knowledge in geography to the present hour. 
We are exceedingly pleased with his perform- 
ance, and we are certain that the same feeling 
will be entertained by those to whom this 
notice may recommend it for further acquaint- 
ance. 

te 
Scarborough: a Lithographic Print. 
mann and Co. 


Tne bold rocky coast of Scarborough is here 
represented in (we are told) the largest spe- 
cimen of lithography ever published in Eng- 
land,—about twenty-four by eighteen inches. 
The subject is a wreck, and the shore 
crowded with figures endeavouring to save 
the lives of the sufferers. The grouping 
is good, the water dashing over the vessel well 
expressed ; and there are also other parts on 
which the peculiarities of this art are ably 
employed. In others, there is rather too much 
indistinctness and confusion—but the general 
effect is fine. 


Engel- 


Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Persons. Part 

XXII. Harding, Lepard, and Co. 
WE are now almost sorry when we receive a 
Number of this work: it is approaching its 
termination, and we fee] that one of our great 
periodical pleasures is about to be taken away 
from us. Our impressions are precisely oppo- 
site to those of Macbeth, and sincerely do we 
wish that the line could stretch to the crack of 
doom! The present Part contains Frances 
Howard, Duchess of Richmond; Sir N. Bacon; 
Fulke Greville; John Powlett, Marquis of 
Winchester; and John Russell, Earl of Bed- 
ford; admirably engraved by T. A. Dean, 
R. Cooper, J. Jenkins, and W. Hall. The 
biographies are, if we may say so with the 
recollection of past merit in this way, unusually 
interesting. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO THE RAINBOW. 


TxOv lovely roseate arch of heaven, 
ris of the summer sky, 

Tinting the twilight clouds of even 

With many a fairy dye! 
Oh! who that gazes on thy splendour, 
Would think those hues, so pure and tender, 
Are but the colours of an hour, 
Dissolving in a shower ? 


Doth not tly transient beauty tell 
The histoty of the human heart— 

Of hopes that charm, alas! too well 
And then like thee depart ? 


? 


The thoughts with which young hearts are 
beating, 
The rainbow radiance fair and fleeting, 
The visions of our smiling years, 
That terminate in tears. 
Z1LLaH. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
TALMA. 


Tata, the admirable and admired Tragedian, 
died at Paris on the 19th, and has since been 
buried in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
without the rites of the church, but with great 
ceremony in other respects, such as attend- 
ance, speeches, poetry, &c., as is customary 
in France. 

The following notice of him is from the 
Biographie des Contemporains, from the pen 
of one of his old and intimate friends :— 

** Francis Joseph Talma was born at Paris 
in 1766. His fame consists in introducing on 
the French stage correctness of costume and 
simplicity of diction,—in uniting the sublimity 
of Lekain, the majesty of Larive, and the 
pathetic of Monvel, without a resemblance to 
either of these actors,—and in marking out 
for himself a new career. Other men, who 
have become celebrated in the same course, 
have been, perhaps, the actors of the passions, 
or imagination ; Talma is, if we may so express 
ourselves, the actor of the mind. It is pro- 
found reflection which directs him in the study 
of all his parts; they are imprinted with a 
strength of meditation which is astonishing. 
It is no longer characters, but history itself, 
re-created by the tragedian. Talma did not 
arrive at this perfection till after many years, 
and much labour. At the age of ten he 
had to represent a character in tragedy at col- 
lege, and during the representation burst into 
a flood of tears at the misfortunes of the hero 
he represented. The auditors had no idea (from 
the melancholy imagination, and irritable sensi- 
bility which made him shed so many tears in 
the theatre of a school) that this little actor of 
ten years old would become highly renowned, 
and acquire the title of one of the greatest tra- 
gedians which have ever existed. Taken to 
London by his father, who was, we believe, 
surgeon-dentist to George III., he there learned 
English, and spoke the language so purely, that 
several noblemen, who had seen him perform 
little comedies in society, engaged his father to 
destine him for the English stage. Unforeseen 
circumstances, which almost always decide the 
destiny of man, bringing Talma back again to 
Paris, he abandoned himself to his favourite 
inclination, and appeared shortly afterwards 
(27th November, 1787) in the character of 
Seide, in which he was omy applauded. He 
had too much transport in his performance ; 
but he had also warmth, great intelligence, and 
nobleness. Instead of contenting himself with 
this success, as people of mediocrity do, he 
conceived from that time a project, which he 
has since realised, to effect an entire revolution 
in the costume. At that time Achilles wore a 
tonnelet, and a golden sun on the breast ; and 
nothing appeared finer than to give him a 
cuirass and Greek mantle. Lekain, Made- 
moiselle Clairon, Madame Saint Huberti, had 
vainly attempted to correct this vicious habit : 
Talma succeeded in it. To accomplish this 
reform, a profound study of the antique, 
much taste, and influence over the public, 
were necessary. Talma alone was able to 
achieve this honour. He was the first to appear 
in the character of Titus, in the tragedy of 
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commencement of the Revolution he was attack. 
ed with a violent affection of the nerves, which 
brought him to the edge of the grave, and 
which, in discovering his nervous sensibility 
developed his fine talent. The ascendancy 
which this talent was to exercise was not yet 
established, when his brother performers, who, 
differing from him in politics, exposed him to a 
controversy, which he sustained with courage : 
his superiority was discovered, and this by a 
man not less superior in his way, Larive, 
who: undertook to defend Talma. On. the 
retirement of Larive, Talma found himself 
in the possession of the first tragic characters ; 
his influence with the public increased every 
day, his continual studies refining that to which 
he had until now been too much abandoned by 
the raptures and violence of youth ; the dignity 
and the grace of his attitudes, his measured 
boldness, the manner of conceiving his cha 
racters, his frequent sublimity, which made him 
have recourse to all the ability with which he 
managed his powers, acquired for him the just 
title of the first tragedian of his age. His 
enemies reproached him with having broken 
the rhythm of verse, and having pronounced 
tragedy as you would prose: we think that 
this reproach is a eulogy. He is also accused 
of a certain monotony in the commencement of 
a piece, and in his ordinary scenes. This is 
one of the secrets of the art, which he has 
created. alma has only done wrong in the 
profusion of this means. In Orestes, Hamlet, 
and above all, in Sylla, Talma has shewn him. 
self inimitable. This great actor, whom Napo. 
leon frequently received and treated as one of 
his intimate friends, enjoys a good fortune and 
immense reputation. ‘He has published this 
year (1825) Reflections upon his art, proving 
the whole extent and profoundness of those 
studies which have conducted -him to this 
elevation of talent.” 

When this was written it was little appre- 
hended that in the brief space of a year, this 
chief glory of the French stage would be no 
more. Having only a few hours to write this 
notice to be in time for the Literary Gazette 
of the 28th, we can only add the following, 
which is from authentic sources. 

Talma, to the last, was in full possession of 
his faculties. On being told that the Arch. 
bishop of Paris had called almost daily, and had 
been regularly refused admittance, he observed, 
‘Tam much obliged to him for his kindness, 
and my first visit shall be to thank him for his 
attentions. Should I get worse, pray keep the 
priests from me. What can they want with 
me? Do they want me to abjure a profession 
to which I owe all my fame, an art which I 
idolise, and retract forty of the proudest years 
of my life; separate my cause from that of my 
comrades, and declare them infamous? Never! 
never !”” A few moments before his death, he 
said, in a low voice, ‘ Voltaire ! Voltaire ! like 
Voltaire !’”? He expired without suffering any 
apparent pain ; he only complained that there 
appeared a cloud before his eyes. He told his 
nephew, ‘* the doctors know nothing about my 
disorder ; let my body be opened, it may, per- 
haps, be of some use to my fellow-creatures.” 

Thus expired Talma, the chief ornament of 
the French stage, in the 61st year of his age; 
admired by all who saw him on the stage, 
beloved by all who knew him in private life. 
His place will be long vacant ; but great and 
irreparable as is the loss, his absence will cause 
budding merit to burst forth into excellence. 
The overwhelming superiority of Talma was 
such, that modest ability was checked-in its 
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unfavourable, . notwithstanding all the en- 
couragement given to his younger associates by 
the great actor. But the regulations of the 
French theatre are such, that rising talent 
must invariably be: condemned to linger in 
obscurity, as it is not permitted for any actor 
to play the parts which are already assigned to 
another : therefore, no one was permitted to play 
thosein which Talma appeared. On this ground 
his death will be a benefit to the theatrical art. 
The following letter has appeared in all the 
principal journals — ’ : 
«“ Talma died this morning, at five minutes 
past eleven. He frequently declared, in the 
resence of several persons, that he wished to 
be taken, without any ceremony, direct from 
his house to the field of repose (Pere la Chaise). 
I beg of you, sir, to give to this declaration all 
the publicity possible, as being the dying wish 
of my uncle. 
“ AmMaDEE Tata, M.D.” 
Paris, 19th October, 1826. 


Of Talma, one of our Paris correspondents 
writes: “the body is not to be taken to the 
church, nor any religious ceremony performed, 
such being the express orders of the deceased. 
The repeated visits of the Archbishop of Paris 
do honour to that distinguished ecclesiastic ; but 
as they were conceived to be in the intention 
of obtaining an abjuration of the profession of 
vagabond, artiste, or tragedian, which are all 
synonymous throughout all Catholic countries, 
save at headquarters, Rome, Talma would not 
submit to this ; and as to confession, he said he 
did not consider that telling stale stories to a 
priest of a religion in which he did not believe, 
could be of any benefit to his soul. Talma was 
a Protestant, but no rigid observer of any ex- 
ternal forms of worship ; he maintained that to 
be a moral honest man was quite sufficiert to 
insure the approbation of his Creator; but if 
his sentiments were not in accordance with 
those of the religious world, he had at least the 
merit of never attempting to make proselytes, 
or ridiculing religion, even when carried to 
superstition. 

Thousands can testify to the goodness of 
Talma’s heart; but not one can say Talma did 
me wrong. 

The funeral procession has just left his 
house: “ all Paris” throng to pay the last 
mark of respect to their old and most distin- 
ns favourite. The procession is as fol- 


A great number of poor persons, bearing 
torches, preceded the hearse. , 

_l. The hearse; surrounded by his family, 
his intimate friends, and the whole of the 


actors of the Théatre Francais. A great num- 
ber of members of the Institute in full dress, 
yo the royal commissary of the theatre at 
r head. 
2. The executor. 
3. The notaries, men of business, &c. 
4. Physicians and surgeons. 
5. The actors of the different royal theatres. 
6. His private friends. 
7. The actors of the minor theatres. 
8. Artists, painters, sculptors, and composers. 
9. Persons invited by tickets. 
re were eighteen mourning coaches, and 
above a thousand private carriages, hackney 
coaches, and cabriolets. The Boulevards were 
with people all the way, the gendarmes 
the road, and it is supposed that the 
Procession, before it arrived at Pére la Chaise, 
‘mounted to at least one hundred thousand 
persons. The day is remarkably fine, the 
sreatest order has been observed, and I have 


not heard that a single accident has occurred. 
The body arrived at the place of sepulture 
about 12 o’clock, two discourses were pro- 
nounced over the grave. The Théatre Frangais 
is still shut, as well as the Comic Opera.” 





i cenetiantatlinnemnnnnetimastathniteonenete 
DRAMA. 
** Ne quid falsi, dicere audeat; deinde 
Ne quid veri, non audeat.” 
COVENT GARDEN. 


On Saturday a new opera was performed for 
the fifst time, called Peverilof the Peak. It is 
founded upon the novel of the same title by 
the ‘* Great Unknown,” and has been put into 
its stage habiliments by Mr. Pocock, the suc- 
cessful contriver of many pieces of a similar 
description. Of the fitness of Peveril for dra- 
matic purposes we always entertained consider- 
able doubts, and from the result of the experi- 
ment before us we see no great reason to alter 
our opinion. The incidents and characters are 
far too numerous and diversified to be brought 
within a decently moderate compass, and the 
consequence is, that the story in its new shape, 
from being too much compressed, is not made 
sufficiently clear to any part of the audience ; 
whilst to such a portion of them as have not 
perused the novel, it must be, to a certain 
extent, perfectly unintelligible. The opera 
commences with the arrival of the Countess 
of Derby at Peveril Castle, attended by the 
supposed deaf and dumb Fenella. Here she 
meets with Major Bridgenorth, who, charging 
her with being concerned in a plot against the 
state, endeavours to take her into custody ; but 
the servants of the castle being called in, the 
major is not only disarmed, but committed as 
a prisoner to the “* golden chamber.” Sir 
Geoffry Peveril now arrives, and is informed 
of what has happened. He disapproves of the 
proceeding, and goes to release the captive ; 
but he finds that the bird has already flown, 
and has scarcely had time to mention the cir- 
cumstance when the major again appears, with 
Topham, the ‘* Usher of the Black Rod,” and 
a host of attendants. A warrant is then pro- 
duced, which is indignantly torn in pieces by 
the old cavalier, and Bridgenorth departs with- 
out accomplishing the object of his visit. This, 
with a love scene between Julian Peveril and 
Alice Bridgenorth, occupies the time of the first 
act. The second act opens with a message from 
the castle, announcing that the Roundheads 
have again attacked Sir Geoffry’s mansion, 
and taken the whole family away with them. 
They have been carried, it seems, to Moul- 
trassie, the major’s residence, where they meet 
with their son Julian, who had been despatched 
to London by Lady Derby ; and here, after an 
attempt at rescue by their servant Whitaker, 
who breaks into and sets fire to the house, 
they are left to be sent at the proper time to 
the metropolis, where they are to answer for 
the treasonous charges that have been brought 
against them. These events, with another love 
scene between Julian and Alice, a mysterious 
visit from Fenella, and a cheerful chorus, are 
comprised in the second act. At the rising of 
the curtain for the third act, we are introduced 
to his majesty, Charles the Second, seated upon 
a bench in St. James’s Park, and surrounded 
by his courtiers. Fenella now makes her ap- 

ance, with Julian for her interpreter. 
They tell their story to the king, who promises 
to attend to it; when, at this moment, a 
scream is heard, and Alice enters, pursued by 
the Duke of Buckingham. She also tells her 
story to Charles, but as it had already been 





detailed te him in dumb shew and plain prose, 
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the lady throws it into the form of a bravura, 
to which, like a gallant monarch as he was, 
his majesty listens with profound attention, 
and promises immediate redress. The scene 
now changes to the major’s London residence, 
in which Sir Geoffry and his son take refuge 
from the mob. Here we learn that the accused 
parties have been acquitted by Bridgenorth’s 
forbearance ; and this leads to a general invi- 
tation to the court, where, in an assembly 
room furnished with cards and candles, the 
practices of Bridgenorth and Fenella (the 
latter of whom is discovered to be the daugh. 
ter of the major, and gifted both with 
speech and — are detected and reproved, 
the cavalier family allowed to kiss the king’s 
hand, the lovers united in the bonds of wed. 
lock, and the whole party make their obeisances 
to the tune of “ Cherry Ripe.” One reason 
why. this opera will not prebably acquire any 
very extraordinary popularity, is, that we do 
not feel much interested in the fate or fortunes 
of any of the characters. Another is, that 
there is no very prominent comic personage, 
such as a Baillie Jarvie or a Dominie Sampson, 
to relieve the heavy parts ; and a third is, that 
the whole is greatly too long. Mr. Horn, wha 
has composed the music, is entitled to great 
praise. Alice Bridgenorth’s first air is a very 
pretty composition—it was encored; her song 
of the ** Young Cavalier,” which is a highly 
spirited production, had the same honour con- 
ferred upon it: both these songs, and a part in 
two duets with Sapio, were beautifully executed 
by Miss Paton, who was in fine voice, and made 
a brilliant display ofher unrivalled talents. The 
opening chorus of the second act, and a song 
by Julian, in which he reads a couple of verses 
from the tablets of the supposed dumb girl, were 
likewise greatly applauded. Sapio, whohas much 
to do, was in good voice: he is greatly improved 
as adramatic singer. Fawcett, in the old cava- 
lier, played well: had he been a little more 
perfect, it would have been all the pleasanter 
to the prompter and the audience. Blanchard 
personated the drunken gamekeeper admirably 
throughout. Of Messrs. Serle, Power, and 
Fitzharris, who performed the parts of the 
King, and the Dukes of Buckingham and Or- 
monde, we shall forbear saying all we think. 
Heavens! such atrio! There is not a foot- 
man in any decent family, from St. James’s to 
Portman Square, who would not have cut a 
much better figure than any of the aforesaid 
gentlemen: how severely do we now feel the 
loss of such actors as Cooper and Abbott, men 
who elevated the least character into conse- 
quence, and were always respectable even in 
the greatest. Miss Glover played Fenella, 
and it gives us pleasure to acknowledge that 
she exhibited no little talent in the per- 
formance of it: her dumb shew is exceedingly 
graceful; and her interview with her father in 
the last act displayed a great degree of tender- 
ness and feeling. In this part she seems to 
have taken Miss Kelly for her model: she 
cannot find a better. The great charm of the 
evening, however, was in Mrs. Gibbs’s per- 
formance. The oddness of her dress and de- 
portment is only equalled by the whimsicality 
she throws into the little character of Deborah 
Debtitch. Itis the very best style of broad comic 
acting, exquisitely humorous and diverting, 
and alone worth the whole price of admission 
to the theatre. The opera was well received 
until the conclusion ; but the introduction of 
‘“* Cherry Ripe” in the finale, for some cause or 
other, we know not what, seemed to rouse the 
indignation of the audience, and they then 
commenced a very active opposition. Since 
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the first tation another finale has been 
substituted ; and the last act (which, by the 
way, is the worst of the three) has been so 
much curtailed, that the piece now goes off 
probation. The scenery is 
splendid, and the appropriate. 

The new farce, announced for performance 
on Tuesday, is a translation from the French 
by Mr. Planche. 

The new opera, to be performed at Drury 
Lane on the same evening, is by Mr. Wade, 
who has both written the dialogue and com- 
posed the music. 

The receipts at the English Opera House, on 
the night of Mrs. Connor’s benefit, amounted 


to 3304. 

Miss Mitford’s tragedy embodies the whole 
strength of Covent Garden; and all the per- 
formers express themselves to be well pleased 
with their parts——a rare and promising occur- 
rence. 





VARIETIES. 

Egyptian Antiquities. — The Egyptian anti- 
quities, described in our last week’s journal, 
have reached Paris, where they are to form an 
Egyptian Museum in the Louvre: they must 
be objects of great attraction, and may recon- 
cile the Parisians to the loss of some of the 
works of art of which the allies deprived them. 

Light Houses. —It is in the contemplation 
of the French government to establish light- 
houses upon the coasts of that country. 
Grinez and the Pointe d’Alprek are said to be 
two of the sites already fixed upon. 

New Simple Body.—A French chemist, of 
the name of Ballart, believes that he has dis- 
covered a new simple body in sea-water, which 
he intended to muride ; but to which, on 
the representation of a committee of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences appointed to examine into 
the subject, he has given the name of prome. 

committee, although they do not think 
the fact absolutely established, —— very fa- 
vourably with respect to its probability. 

Brescia.—It_ is well known that the soil of 
this town is rich in antiquities. Within the 
last three or four years, numerous excavations 
have been made, and a variety of columns, 
capitals, cornices, &c. have been discovered, 
some of them exceedingly curious and beauti- 
ful. On the 20th of last July there were found 
together, and js A aantieleh on enna in 
w subterranean chamber, an exquisite little 
bronze statue of Victory, equal to the Greek 
models; six heads in gilt bronze, as large as 
nature, supposed to be portraits of emperors ; 
with the exception of one, which is conjectured 
to be the head of Faustina, the consort of 
Marcus Aurelius: and a number of highly 
valuable basso-relievos, fragments of statues, 
&c. They have all been taken to the Lyceum. 

Chinese. Monster —An. unhappy Chinese, of 
spevionty monstrous formation, (the descrip- 
tion of which is too disgusting for our columns, ) 
is now living at Canton. ‘To induce this un- 
fortunate human being to come to Europe for 
tig Purpose of being publicly exhibited, great 

have been made to him; which he has 
hitherto resisted, and which we hope he will 
continue to resist. 

Reinhold. — Au interesting biography has 
lately been published at Jenwof the late Charles 
Leonard Reinhold, one of the German writers 
who have contributed the most to the 


apg and metaphysics. It i itt 
is written 
is son. "Reinhold is ways placed in Ger- 
many by the side of Kant and Fichte. Indeed 
the clearness and gleganee of his style have 





caused his works to be miore read than theirs. 
His exposition of the principles of Kant’s phi- 
losophy, in particular, has rendéred those prin- 


ciples known t6 persons who could not 
comprehend them in Kent's own language. It 
is singular that Reinhold, who died in 1823, 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Kiel, and with the reputation of being one of 
the most profound thinkers of protestant Ger- 
many, began by becoming a novice in the Je- 
suits’ college at Vienya. Fortunately for him, 
however, lre had not completed his noviciate, 
when the order of Jesuits was sup 3 and 
he soon got rid of the bigotry and superstition 
which he had begun to imbibe. Reinhold em- 
braced protestantism at Leipsic. He married 


a daughter of Wielands ; was made Professor j, 
of Philosophy at Jena, where he taught for} 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


been undertaken under the direction of Cheva., 
lier Branchi, ancient substructures like 

of the Flavian have been discovered. 
appear to be quite perfect, whereas those at 
Rome are much damaged and repaired. His 
majesty being informed of the disco 
ordered thé excavations to be continued, and 
the whole arena cleared at his expense. 


LITEBRARY NOVELTIES. 
Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Moore set off for Paris toge- 


.- Gade >The Birds, a Poet in two Parts, 
Ornitho or The » 2 Poem in two 
Introduction to their Natural History, &c. by 
nearly ready ; b. Bay. J 
the D 


several years with great reputation and suc-  eplton 


cess ; and was finally invited to the University 
of Kiel by the King of Denmark. 

Style.—It is easy to talk of a fine style, of 
Addison, of Gibbon, of Robertson, and 
writers whose names end in on; but it seems 
to have been reserved for our day to furnish 


the ne plus ultra of eleganee, power, and | 


expressiveness in the English language! The 
following Cireular, from a “ Hair Cutter, 
Coiffeur, Perfumer, and Peruquire,” residing 
in, as he might say, a sub-urban environ of the 
metropolis, videlicet, Little Chelsea, ci-devant 
Chelsea Conimon—is at present addressed to 
the inhabitants of the adjacent parts. “ Deeply 
impressed with the noblest sentiments of grati- 
tude for that most excellent countenance 
which is so increasingly afforded him, he will, 
by the most sedulous attention, endeavour to 
acquire a continuance of the same, by recom- 
mending to his patrons such specimens of 
nature and art as will insure their fature 
support, towards which a generous public in- 
clination is evidently manifested. *** respect- 
fully announces, that he has just received the 
true English and Parisian costumes, together 
with a quantity of natural and artificial curled 
hair, of all colours, tints, and shades, which he 
is now preparing into fronilets, ringlets, ban- 
deaus, Grecian platts, and elegant bows, and 


Frid: 
more espécially gentlemen's patent crop wigs, | Satu 


and ladies’ Parisian head-dresses, which for 
genuine comfort, natural appearance, connect- 


ed with their extraordinary quality and con- | Wednesday 


struction, render them vade mecum to ev 
one whose hair is b gg grown w 
and thin, falling or turning gray; 

veil the deformities and capual ¢ Mase of 
nature; they add materially to female attrac- 
tion ; and after six months’ constant wear, will 
warrant them to dress to appear equal to 
new. “** has likewise received fancy soaps, 
umbrageous tortoishell combs, &c. &c. Terms 
agreeable. Ladies dressed for court. Semi- 
naries and Country Orders promplly executed. 
Mrs. *** Dress Maker. Braiding Evéraordi. 
naire.” 

Music. —A grand quartetto, for two violins, 
an alto, and a violoncello, repently composed 
by Beethoven, and produced at Berlin, is 
spoken of in the most enthusiastic terms in 

e Prussian journals, Mayerbeer, it is re- 
ported, is likely to visit London this winter. 
Henry Dorn, a young Prussian, has written 
and and composed an opera called Roland's 
Knappen (Roland’s. Squire), of which his 
countrymen appear to be extremely proud, as 
'a national honour. 

Naples, September.—We have much plea- 
sure jn announcing the probability of any in- 
teresting discoveries being made in the Amf- 
teatro Campane. Some excavations baving 


the defects of | “shes of 


epitom re 
} complete which subscribers’ names are yn 

A new novel, said to be (as is the fashion of late} by « 
Lady- of high rank in the fashionable world, is in the 
| press, entitled Almacks. i 
| The author of “ The in Italy,” who still 
; al , has transmitted to the press a new work, 
‘entitled Historiettes, or Tales of Continental Life It 
may be expected in about a fortnight. 

\ LI8? OF NEW BOOKS 

Notes and Refi 1s on Germany, 8vo, 42s. bds.— 
Scott's Key to the Hebrew Pentateuch, 8vo. 16s. bds.— 
Walker's ‘imens Of English Poetry, 12mo. 9. bds.— 
| Walker's S of Verse, 9x. bds.— Young 
| Rifleman’s Comrade, post tivo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Recollections 
of John O’ Keefe, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8%. bds.—Rattrayé Exile, 
| a Poem, er. 8vo. Gs. ‘Thoughts on Domestic Bduca- 
tion, p. 8vo. 9s. bds.—Blanshard on Limitations, 6vo. te, 
bds.—The Story of a Wanderer, snd 8vo. 9s. 6d. bas.— 

18mo. 68. bs Stanley's 





Martinet’s Manual of Pathology, 
Anatomy, 12mo. fs. 





ae 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826, 
October Thermometer. Barometer, 
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Friday ---- 13 | —~ 

Saturday - - - 

Sunday: --- 

Monday <- 16 

Tuesday -- 17 

Wednesday 18 . 62. 
Wind variable, S.E. prevailing. M 


85 
Ing. dapat 
en eee the remaining part of the day 
ao ae oe ‘alittle rain in the afternoon of the 1 
1 


Rain fallen, .128 of an inch. 


to 


— 


Liliis 


be 


»* , 
The spots at present. traversing the disk of the'sun are 
md. the attention of the curious, both for magni- 


Cuances H. Adams: 
51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W, of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* After the present Number, it is our intention totake 
the correspondence, &c. on the subjéct of National Cur- 
rency into consideration. 

Our Reviewing department having extended to Its 
usual length with other articles, we have been obl to 
postpone till next Saturday a notice of the , an 
Annual of considerable merit, addressed to the more 
serious class of readers; and which, this year, maintains 
much of its former cha¥acter. 

Gardening Calendar, and other articles of immediate 
interest, shall appear next ree | 

a late in the week can only be generally 
acknowledged. 

We are again obliged to defer many articles. The sul 
ject mentioned by “ an old Artillery Man” among others. 

A. M. D. is not sue asa y ; 

J. E. S.’snote cannot be comp with on the instant :- 

ther can A. My ib a giticult matter for » Joust 
corres: ith wi are very 1 y 
ir to all the and compo 


Ss 
sitions sent in. the are short, it seems not 
more than reasonable to require of the writers to preserve 
rtion of our time fs con- 





ies, A very valuable propo 
sutued jn looking for eesaps and answering 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


British Institution, Pail Mali. 


of Pictores from Carlton Palace, _which His 
the Di to 
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In 19 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and psf bared 2d Edition, 
with considerable Additions, lle. boards, 
H IE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT, 
D.D. Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin; containing additional 

Letters, Tracts, and Poems, riot hitherto ‘published, ‘with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Londen : Printed for James Dancat, 37, Paternomter Row, be 
frorn Messrs. A. C 








Tic GALLERY continues open with the 

Collection 

nod y rhea ce, irra en il Five o'clock, 1s. 
WIELiA a BARNARD, Keeper. 





is day is published, in vo. with nearly 
saline Wooa » price 184. Gd. Boards, 


HE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, and 
Register iter of Rural and Domestic Improvement.) 
onducted by J. C, at ng aE F.L.5. H.S. &c. 
To be continued in Quarterly N mbers, price 3s 3s. Gl. 
No. V. will appear on the Ist ‘of January, 1897. 
“The first volume of the ‘Gardener’s Magazine’ a! ¢oth- 
, the purchasers of it will naturally, and ye Fy oper, 
compare its contents with the plan and promises held forth in 
theprospectus. Weéinvite them todoso. This may appear pre- 
sumption ot vanity; it would be so, Were we not indebted to our 
contribiitors for having been enabled to into execution that 
plan and those promises. ‘That our contributors are neither few 
perdi ag sip that they are well qualified to be of essential ser- 
the cause in a we are embarked, the list of them 
ssijeined will amply testify. 
SWehes two rn objects in view ; tordisseminate new and 
formation on all topics i with h 

to ae the intellect and the character of those engaged in 
his art. at these objects have thered even during the 
short period ry this magazine's existence, we cannot doubt, when 
we pol the nu: bjects treated of in original articles, 
the — of valuable matter condensed in the reviews, the 
great foreign and domestic, 
and even the implements, new fruits, addresses of garden artists 
and artisans, books on gardening, and rural subjects, re- 
corded in the advertising department. A number of the books from 
which information is drawn are fm foreign languages; and others, 
from their prices, out of the reach of most readers, and especially 

of those readers to whont their use would be the —, am 
on oe otmaee «G6 


ty a papengs on 











"3 
; its subjects slenemubte-s as the vege- 
wae ’ mong the most interesti: 
domestic life ; ite oe calculated to rocure in 
way poctible ewarce at po or Sone a 3 its contribtitors eee. 
to d ent en! its con- 
ie yo ceoll eo the datjoct, thee from “inclination no less than 
tenets is readers may reasonably expect it to improve as it 
advances. At all events, they may rely that no exertion will be 
—— the part noes brgrer yer: to'render it of real service 
to gardening. d worthy of a continuation of that 
ae, which it} nat seodieed. J. C. L."—Prefatce. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, brows, and Greens 





Tae MONTHLY and EUROPEAN 
MAGAZINE for November, New Serica, No. XI. . ene 
Ralf-a-Crown, contains,—A Sketch from = byw Bench 
Norbury—Pull 3 No. 2—The Pri Ay sony by the 
Writer of the “ Greenwich Pensioner. The § ish Inquisi- 
tion—Songs of a Summer's Night—The Moth 
Wings—C y’s and King’s Troops in India—Pierre of Stauf- 
ma Sreceeal emnane e—Death’s Doings—T he Illuminated City ; 
Mrs. Hemans—A Bream in Westminster Abbey—Rabelais, his 
and Writi Letter from London on affairs in general— 
pg and [iterary Intelligence—Review of new Books— 
Drama—Patents--Proceedings of Learned Societies— 
ean enon, Preferments—Ob ituary of emi- 
Medical, Bric 








P 


Diiende’ ee &c. 
mammmiedueg = oy and to be had of 


PR ep rorye may ae he had, 
la Belle Assemblée for November contains 
fl Portrait of the Countess of Warwick 
by a beautiful Miniature by G. Hayter, "M.A.S.L. 
veing the Tweuty-Third of a Of Portraits, forming a Pi: 
of the Female Nobility. The work con also, 
in th fashionable Costume, and 48 
ne 8yo. g of Tales, Sketches of 
Proof Tuipressions of the the Po rtraits, ot India paper, published 
by M. Colnaghi, 23, Cockspur Street. 


On the 8igt will be published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE, No. CXIX. For a 
Contents:—1. A Glance éver Selby’s Urnithology—@. Fact and 
Fiction~3. Books and Ban: oer Political History of India— 
5. A Philistine in thie Coal-hole; from alas Gen Autobio- 


y—8. Gi No. 2.—7. Gal the German Prose 
Cnt By the English Semtenn te P ang 1. Lessing’s Lao- 
See ‘he Bachelor's Beat; 
ie 110, Noctes Ambrosianie ; No. 20. 
for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
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This day, in'post Bvo. 92. 6d. 
OUGH NOTES taken a during s some me rapid 


roma among the 
By APT AIN 1 agen CIS BOND _— 

Rio Plata Mining Association. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Verbatim af the Trial for Libel, Bucki 0. Bankes. 
On the lst of November, price 63. tobe bad of all Booksellers, 


UMBER XXXV. of the ORIENTAL 0 


HERALD will contain, ginal Articles, 
State of Society and Condition of of the Peo P fein a 
fy Switzerland—State of 


pt—Govern ‘ 
¢ from Iadia general! y— 
iw the Action for oe 


ing, (Published na the th Ni Nuinber of the « Edinbu 





s' 





Bishop Heber. 

HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 

to be published on the Ist of November, will contain a 
Memoir of Bishop Heber, together with a full Account of thie 
Proveedings at the Public Meetin held at Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras, og oy on his I jpeeches of Sir 
Thomas Munro, K.C.B., Sir isiph Palmer, Sir Charles 
Grey, Sir Edward West, &c. &c. we * Re: ibrancer’ will 
also contain Reviews of the Life and Writings of Bishop Reynolds, 
of Le Bas’s Sermons, of the Roman Catholic Editions of the En- 
glish Bible, of the Anti-Carlile, a Statertent of Doctrines of 
the mq ten and and Kome, a Notice of Berens’s Ordi- 
ron Clerical ee: a Letter from the 

ugh James Rose, Review of the rt of the Society for 
the Pro —— of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Clerical Intelli- 


gence, &c. &e. 
Printed for J. Mawman, Ludgate Street, London. 


| ONDON MEDICAL and PHYSICAL 
JOURNAL. 

Edited by Dr. MACLEOD. 
“ The ‘London Medical and Physical Journal’ has now adopt- 
“io of publishing authenticated Hospital Reports, which 
has already increased, and will stil! further i Ay ee its wide cir- 
culation and long-established celebrity. mean time, we 
reiterate our exhortation to the medical <flicere of Hospitals, me- 








and incialy to follow the example of those distin- 
guished individnals who have already commenced their clinical 
ae in 3 respected contemporary.”—Medico-Chirurgical Re- 

lew, Oct. 1 

~~ New Series, No. 5, contains, in the Original Department— 

. Practical Rentarks on the Prevention Phthisis, by Whit- 
loci Nicholl, M.D. M.R.L. 

2. Ob: servations on the external Use of the Extract of Betla- 
donna, with’ Cases, by Thomas N. Chevalier.—Westminster Ge- 
— Dispensary. 

| Observations on the Practice of Vaccination, by George Gre- 
eons, M.D. Physician to the Small-Pex and Vaccination Hos- 
” le 
. Cases of Fempes Es Hemorrhagica, treated by Dr. Hawkins, 
ats the Middlesex 
Case of iotemertany Purpura, treated by Dr. Chambers, at 
se "George’ 's Hospital. 
the T of Fever, 


6. Cases and Obser 
by! C. Hewett, M.D. Pipeicion to ditto. 
7. Case illustrating the Effect of Local Irritation on the general 
System, n, by F H. Earle, F.R.S. &c.—St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
of a Boy who recovered after a Cherry-stone had re- 
mers 68 days in the Bronchi, by John Webster, M.D. Physi- 
cian to the St. s and St. James's D: 

9. On the Separation of the Neck of Potypus of the Uterus, after 
the Removal of the Body of the Tumour, by T. A. Stone, Surgeon 
to the Brownlow Street Lying-in-Hospi 

10. Cases of Syphilis treated with Scruple Doses of Calomel, by 
Mr. Boyle.—Middlesex Infirmary. 

11. Case of Compound Fracture of both y in which a bitter 
Infusion was used as a Lotion, ig a view of preventing the for- 
en of Maggots. Treated by Mr. Rose, at St. George’s Hos- 
pital. 

12. Cases of Traumatic —— successfully treated by Mr. 
Travers.—St. 'I'homas’s 7 

13. Case of Strangulated entral ag with successful Ope- 
ration, by 4 Green, treated at ditt 

14. pee of Exomphalos, successfully treated by Ligature, by 


Mr. 
18. Cams. of > some Testicle, treated by Mr. Jeffreys, at St. 


— 's ye 
Case neurism, in which a Ligature was successfully 
a plied to the Subclavian Artery, by M. Dupuytren.—H6tel Dieu, 


Critical An vey ay Dupau on Animal Magret- 
ism; of Dr. Ch Christieon ion of ‘Arvenic in Cases of 
Hexen § fae wg Pa bo Panption by the Skin; and of Dr. 

Black on from ronan 
a'Feliow of the if pee hl Report of Prevalent Diseases. Letter from 

of Physicians. List of new Publications, 


a by J. Souter, 73, St. Paul's Churchytird ; and to 
be had of all Medical Booksellers. 
* The Case of Popliteal Aneurism, in which the Femoral 


A “2 was ye me od ted — but again united, treated by 
Mr. Bell, lesen Hospital, and ilusteuted by 2 








Lo aver of the. ares ‘ot oe the Case of Lithotomy attended }. 


r. Shaw, also illustrated by an Engrav- 
Ea caem4 


ith Hem 


Science, ' tter of Wiich the itor sa’ 


ys, 
it is «* one of the most Stating s mt its details, and ane = q 


its consequences, that it has been at any time our duty to 
record,”} are both taken from the “ London 
Journal” for Jaruary and August of the present year, and w ms 
in justice, the northern Editor ought to have acknowledged. 








MUSIC. 
Just published, price 3s. 


HE LITTLE HARMONIST;; or,a 
Mother's Introduction to the Piano-Forte ; explaint the 
First Rudiments of Music, with bn goes Exercises, and Six 
Progressive Lessons, Be 308k a and conrposed 
OSEPH MAJOR. 
=. hs same Author, price 10s 
A Collection of Saered Music for “Churches, 
» and Private Worship; consisting of Fifty-two Psalm 
a yman Tunes, for four Voices, tw bp of a are original, 
{six by b ~~ Author, and six com 
Priends Mr. Clifton, Mr. 
S. Wesley, dc.) and forty efesabished celebrity, with new Har- 
monies ; ——s and arranged for the Organ or rie ot caper 
Published by J. Major, No. 33, King Street, roa ony, tem 9 
te be had of Messrs. Clementi and Co. C mene r= hl Mr. Chappet, 
Bond Street; Messrs, Cramer and Co. Regent 5) 
Institution; Longman and Bates, Ludgate Hill; and 
ton, Dean Strect, Soho, 


treet; Harmonic 


Medical and Phys ical , 


ea tems by 
ovellon M r. E. Taylor, Mr. } 


and Mr, Pres- 


BOOKS PUBLISHED hwy DAY. 
Medical Works recently 
HE MORBID ANA POMY of the 
HUMAN BRAIN ; being Illustrations of the most frequent 
and important Oremale, Dlasaare to which CA Viscous is subjects 


OOPER, M 
In imperial ato rg? with 15 po ban Engravings, 
ical Treatment of 


2s. 6d. boards. 
The Anatomy and ™ 

Hernia. By Sir Ai he ty tion. By C. , Key, 
Surgeon to Gay's » * Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 1 vol. 

folio. Neart: 

The Morbid Apacomy and other Works of 
the late Matthew Baillie, M.D. which is prefixed, an Account 
of his Life, collected from auttientic Sources. Jantee W ard- 
rop, Sur, Extraorditiary to the King, &c. &c. 
8vo. with a Head, WM. Se. boards. 

The Surgical and P’ 
John Abernethy, P.R.S. &c. 3 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Liver. 

J. RK. Parre, M.D. Parts I. and II. in imperial éto. 15s. enth. 
Part III. is preparing for the 

Pai icak and Sui is on 
Diseases of the Joints. B. a age PF. seg" 2d Edition, 
with Alterations and Additions. In fF vol. 6vo. illustrated by 
Plates, | rds. 


Observations on the Diseases of Women. 


In 2 vols. 


Physiological War Works of 


Bvo0. 2. 





Charles Mansfield Clarke. In 2 vols. royal 8vo. illustrated — 
r+} ce li. 168. boa 
reatise on Nervous 
pe : ae aes of Cure of the werent Ope ot . 
‘alsy,and Foi Cook . AS. Se 
Fro: sw i autem x 

Mllustrations of the Great of Sur. 
gery,—T ine, Hernia, Amputation, A: and Lithote-~ 
my. "By C aries Bell. lange 4to. 4to. with Plates, price wt. 15a. 
plain, or 54. 5¢. coloured Inv 

A Practical 8 of Cutaneous Diseases, 
according to the A of Dr. bes narod concise 
View ofthe Di ie ‘the Method reatment. 

T. Batenian, M. > hn illustrated by a coloured 
Plate of the Eight Orders, 18%. boa: 

y the same > 

Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases. I vol, 
4to. with upwards of 70 coloured Plates, 19%. 124, boards. 

On the Natureand Treatment of the Various 
ay to which’ the Spine and the Bones of the Chest are 
een ye y John Shaw. Im 8vo, ls. 6d. boards. Also, Engrav- 
ings in eine, illustrative of the above work, 1/. lls. 6d. 

Sound Mind ; or, Contributions tothe Natu- 
ral History and Physiology of 4 Human Intellect. By Jobn 
Haslam, M.D. In 8vo. 7s. board: 

A Practical Treatise on ite Symptoms, 
Catises, Dise some of the most tm. 

ortant C a ers that cone cueaemeten ond and Excretion of the 
rine. Illustrated by Engravings. By John Howship, Member 
of the Royal College ‘ty anne in Londen. In8vo. ide. 
e same Auther, 


Practival Remie uw Indigestion i. 
cularly as connected with Dotto ond Norvete Adndead ‘0 

A Treatise on Deran By 
Francis Willis, M.D. Fellow of the Royal Coflege of Physicians. 
1 vol 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


An Inquiry concerning that disturbed State 


of the Vital renee usually d — " 7 
. to Mt. 
Santor ar 





tati nm Travers, F 
Troma Hospital &e &c. Int oll Gyo. 14s. 
he London Dispensatory ; being a Practi- 
= _ Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and ‘Therapeutics. 
By Anthotiy Todd Thompson, M.D. aid F-L.S. In 1 large vol. 
we of the 


8vo. new Edition, 16s. 
ae into .. 


The New Ph 
of Physicians of London, M XIV. 
ish, by Sir ¢ L. Tuthin, Rat. M.D. F.R.S. Pellow of the 
lege, and Physician to Bethiem, Bridewetl, arid 
Hospitals, fc + 80. 74. boards ; and in 18mo. 40. sewed, both 
to match the Latin Edition. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Grew. 


, This dey is published, in F vol. 7 . ; 
T HE £E Z& 45 E; Poom. 
By Rae naseaes Kurraay, on 
Of the Civil at Goevene 

tlon. 


London: Printed from the Calcutta 94 re ay for Kingebery, 
Parbury, and A Leadenhati 








BVo. 12s. 
NARRATIVE of the CAMPAIGNS of 
the BRITISH ARMY at WASHINGTON and NEW 
ORLEANS, ma ey eae ee as and 1816. 


“ Subaltern.” 
Prisca for John nena Albentarie Street. 


Liturgy of the Church 
is day 


is 
]* ARABIC. ‘The a and Evening 
Services. 


Translated by the Rev. EDWARD POCOCKR, S.T.D. 
Formerly Professor of Hebrew rt Arabic, in the University 


Price ls. The Mo 
2. Im Chinese. The Morning am Evening 
Services, with the Psalter, price 4«. 
3. In Indo-P ese. The whole of the 
the exception of the Service for 
>» May ‘wphicm 2th. Price 
nm 

translated into yr 4 price 2d.; and 

enatin restores into Chinese, price 34. each ; 





boards or 
N.B. The 1st Tomi, 
htlie the Ist and 2d 
“ Sold by J Beae cer Lang the Prayer Book and Hori}: 
, Beaw e rayer 'y Society, 
1H, Salisbury Square, London, 4 








This is published, in price 18s. in boards, and on royal 
ry with root Meponsliinn of the Piscon ot India paper, 


1. 1a. 6d, 
RACTICAL HINTS on LIGHT and 
SHADE in PAINTING, illustrated by finished Etchings 


39 Examplesfrom the Seaton Fiemish, and Dutch Schools. 


th 
Of whom Ml te: rice same Author, 


Hints on Composition in Painting, illus- | f 
trated by Examples from the ancient and modern Maste: 





vols. 8 and 4. 
Just published, in af wal: ino price 70 6d. boards, 


EMOIRS o "MARMONTEL. 
Written by HIMSELF. . eR 
OD y= btm Oy em — | Lifer and With acopious 





8 celebrated work, pores to the present in 
and ating, we are sol & guinea or 
vers ead. print ey eee Tavistock Streets "Edinburgh, 
“John 8 jutheriand, Calton Street. 





This day is published, ice 12s. by R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, 
us td be had of all the Book in the United Kingdom, 


ORGET ME. NOT, a Christmas and 


New-Year's Present for 1827. 


This jume is enriched with ay Poems and Prose 
Articles, which, with a pli trifl tions, were written 
expressly for the work, ated ws the authors them- 
selves. Among are, the eRe, George Cri say Delta, Author 
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